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@-Specified 


HY-T V-Belts for heavy-duty, 
high-shock-load drives 


A Multiple plies of synthetic 3-T Cord (tempered 
by Time, Tension and Temperature) carry 40% 
greater horsepower load at speeds of 100 to 
6,000 feet per minute with practically no stretch 


R Cushion section of durable rubber, especially 
compounded to give belt balanced construction 


Super-tough fubric cover is bias-cut, long- 
wearing, weather- and oil-resistant 


NOTE: Design shown applies only to HY-T V-Belts 
over 120” in length. Belts under, 120” are of 
single layer notched for 
cooler running under more severe flexing 


construction and 


Service Increased Gtotl 
on tough oil-well, compound drive 


is. Constant 


misalignment. Dust. Excessive oil. These were 
the conditions on a compound, draw-works drive in 
West Texas that limited the life of ordinary V-I 


hole—about 7,000 to 7,500 feet. 


laerae vibration. Frequent shock loac 


velts 


to a single 


Since 30 belts were involved and a change-over took 
6 to 10 hours at hundreds of dollars per hour, the 
operators soon called in the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. He specified matched sets of new, 
oil-resistant HY-T V-Belts sinewed with Triple- 
Tempered (3-T) Cord (see blueprint). 


HY-T V-BELTS with 3-T CORD 9 


GOoD’yY 


THE GREATEST NAME 


re & Rubber Company, Akr 
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RESULT: 
ilienc 


These new super-belts had the strength 
> to soak up the shock and vibration 
16.000 feet And 


id res 


7..°07 


drill over serve 6 to7 times longe r. 
were still going at last check. 
Details on how HY-T V-Belts can harness your 
“belt killer’? drives are yours by contacting the 
G.T.M., your Goodyear Distributor or 
Lincoln, Nebraska or Akron 16, Ohio. 
YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with 
se, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in 
the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under “Rubber 
“Rubber Goods.” 
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Since 1940 


A record of installations 


that in itself is incomparable 


just as all Petro Chem Isoflow Furnaces 





are most efficient by any comparison 
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This is a picture of a part 

of the Oil Department 

at Republic. Behind long lines 
of doors to the right and 
left is a complete staff of 
experienced oil men, 
engineers and geologists. 
Behind them is the financial 
strength and the oil “know- 
how” of one of the first 
banks to make Oil Production 
Loans. Production loans 
originated here have helped 
add billions of barrels 

to the nation’s oil and gas 
reserves — and have 

made the Republic “The 

Oil Bank” to oil men 

all over America. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$70,000,000 
LARGEST 
IN THE SOUTH 


MEMBER F.D 


Fe Fer ee ese 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 





The hall-inch laver 
that saves Sa0 harrels 


M.. ROBALLOON spheres shown enlarged 60 


times, can cut crude oil evaporation as much 
as 90 per cent—850 barrels a year—in an $8 
foot cone-roofed tank 

These spheres are non-abrading and will 
not harm pumping equipment or pipe lines 
Because of the chemical resistance of th 
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phenolic resin, the spheres are 1 
by the hydrocarbons in the \ ipor. For 
mi ion, write B; ike lite Cor npany, O1 Chic ago 


Bridge & trom C¢ ompany, Chicago 4, Il 
"} 


* Regis 


For 
evaporation 
control... 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carl ; 
30 East 42nd Street, N ' 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN OIL 


Does Russia have a revolutionary turbodrill? Some experts in the 

U. S. oil industry, which has struggled with the problem for more than 

30 years, are skeptical. But Dresser Industries, convinced the Russians 

have something, has contracted to bring 24 tools and four engineers here— 

if U. S. authorities permit. coe TO 
7 


Some natural gas producers face a choice: Be regulated by FPC and 
pay one tax or be exempt and pay two taxes. FPC has ruled that those who 
don’t handle their own sales, such as unitization members, will not be regu- 
lated. But they’ll be subject to both corporation and individual taxes. 


Slim hole drilling is winning more and more converts. Economy is 
the reason. Advocates claim the smaller hole can be drilled cheaper because 
of savings in time, mud, cement, and casing. However, some critics say 
there are offsetting disadvantages, such as bit trouble. Se: Se 


The oil industry, getting bigger and more complex, is running into 
problems which are also bigger and more complex. Probes, public opinion, 
rising costs, controls, and the scramble for competent personnel are 
some of the major worries that are keeping oil men awake nights. 

7 


The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Union may get a membership 
boost. OCAW officials will meet Mar. 17 with leaders of the International 
Chemical Workers to talk merger of the two AFL-CIO unions. 


The government is encouraging development of a nationwide net- 
work of interconnected gas transmission lines. FPC says this would per- 
mit tapping alternate supplies in an emergency. However, some industry 
experts question the feasibility of the gas “grid” idea. inne 


Increasing emphasis is being given catalytic reforming as the best 
approach to making high-octane motor fuels. Esso, for example, has just 
taken the wraps off a new reforming process called Powerforming. 

és ie oe 
a 


The queasy period for gasoline is here. Supply is plentiful, and re- 
finery runs look high. Prices are apt to get easier before they get strong. 
oso & 


Independent refiners may get better breaks in the future, if a pro- 
gram being planned by the Independent Refiners Assn. of California pans 
out. The group hopes to improve marketing conditions, get a larger share 
of military purchases, and to scout for cheaper crude. » = ih ae 
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Looking Ahead in Washington 
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The Middle East crisis will influence upcoming oil decisions in Wash- 
ington. Rising nationalism in the oil-rich area—and the danger of an Arab- 
Israeli war—are serious diplomatic problems for the U. S. It is vital that the 
tremendous petroleum reserves in the area remain in friendly hands. Han- 
dling of the political situation inevitably will affect the U. S. oil picture. 

This shows up in the oil import controversy. The National Security 
Council has already ruled that the U. S. must place primary reliance on re- 
sources close to home. That’s why Western Hemisphere crude gets a spe- 
cial break in the voluntary import restriction program. But Middle East oil 
is considered vital to Western Europe and to U. S. forces in the Mediter- 
ranean area. So don’t look for Defense Mobilizer Flemming to take any dras- 
tic action which would upset the delicate balance in the Middle East. 


Middle East oil is growing as a domestic political issue. Zionists such 
as Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.,N.Y.) want to show that the U.S. has “ap- 
peased” Arab militarists because of the international oil companies’ influ- 
ence in the State Dept. They want Eisenhower to order an investigation. 
The main target: Under Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

And look at the new push behind development of oil-shale reserves. 
The House refused even to vote enough money for the limited activity 
planned by the Bureau of Mines in plants at Rifle, Colo., and Laramie, Wyo. 
Now it looks as if the Senate will restore the funds, after hearing argu- 
ments that development of the shale is a “must” in view of the tense situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 


Oil men are again split on the issue of trade legislation. This time it’s 
an Administration-sponsored bill for U. S. membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. OTC would facilitate U. S. cooperation with other na- 
tions to ease trade restrictions. Major oil companies favor this move. Oppon- 
ents—including the Independent Petroleum Assn. of America—object that 
membership in OTC would hamstring future efforts by Congress to impose 
quota restrictions on oil or other commodities. Final passage of the bill is 


extremely doubtful. 


A consent settlement in the “oil cartel” case is under study at the 
Justice Dept. However, Attorney General Brownell probably won’t go along 
with a staff recommendation to this effect. There’s strong pressure within 
the department to make terms of the settlement so harsh they would be un- 
acceptable to the oil companies. Whether any consent settlement at all 
would be acceptable to the oil companies is an open question. 


The Celler subcommittee next month will rehash the long-standing 
issue of “good-faith” price cuts. The House antimonopoly group will open 
hearings Apr. 18 on the Patman and Roosevelt bills. The Patman measure 
would remove good-faith meeting of competition as a valid defense against 
price discrimination charges. And the Roosevelt bill would help disgruntled 
gasoline dealers hale their suppliers into court. But there’s little chance for 
passage of these measures this year. 
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Dowell engineers tailor Sandlock treatment to your well after thorough study of well information 


SANDLOCK 


Shuts out sand with plastic-coated walnut shells 
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What Is Worrying Oil Men Most? 


A check of the industry's pulse reveals these causes: 


RISING 
COSTS 


EFFICIENT 
PERSONNEL 


INCREASE? 


PRICE 


EFFECT OF 
GAS BILL VETO 


Business was brisk in the oil industry this week. Demand was 


holding strong. Most 1955 annual reports, now being made, were 


showing that last year was one of record earnings. The prospects 


were that 1956 would be just as good 


maube even better 


No one could see any sign of an approaching depression or other 


disaster. 


Ask just about any man in the street and he’d tell you the oil 


industry was sitting on top of the 


world. He’d say he would swap 


his worries for those of an oil man any day 


Yet the industry has its worries 


little, irritating ones. Some are 


proportions 


of sleep-robbing 


real, not imaginary. Some are 


ulcer-growing 


Petroleum Week, in a survey of all segments of the industry in 


all parts of the nation, found that some problems are regional, even 


individual. But it also found that 


some are widespre ad, cropping 


up in many places. The following were the worries mentioned most 


often 


\\“\1. Gas Bill Veto 


The immediate and long-range 
effect of the President's unexpected 
veto of the natural gas bill heads 
the industry's worry parade. 

A major oil company attorney in 
the Southwest puts it this way: “It’s 
the aftermath of the veto that I’m 
worried about. It looks like the oil 
industry is going to get the hell 
smeared out of it by all these investi 
gations. 

“It seems to me like some of thos« 
fellows up there in Washington ar 
just after the oil industry.” 

A California oil man says the veto 
has opened the industry to congres 
sional investigations, FBI probing and 
“all sorts of trouble with its entire 
federal and state legislation problems.” 

Gas producers, in particular, say 
federal controls confront them with 
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ed tape A] 
most to a man, those questioned feel 
thit gas exploration and production 
production 
firm executive sums it up: “We have 


burdensome, expensive 


will slow down. A ‘Texas 


wells that are capable of producing 
1 lot more gas than thev are, but if 
we have to lire a lawyer and go to 
court to get higher rates, it’s just not 
worth it.” 

Drilling contractors and well servic 
ing firms figure thev are ipt to feel 
this slowdown in gas activity 
disturbed 
They point out that control of gas 
is only a half-step from control of 
production. And some intet 
state pipeline firms fear difficulty 
in getting new sources of supply 

But it’s the broader impact that 
has the industry as a whole worried 
he possibility that anything can 
happen in an anti-oil atmosphere. It 


Oil producers, too, ar 


crude 


DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE CUT? 


FINDING MORE 
OIL, CHEAPER 


could stimulate further attacks on the 
industry, worsen its public-relations 
position, and encourage states to pass 
more restrictive legislation against an 
“arrogant” industry. 


ll. Price Rises 


Almost every segment is worrying 
about rising costs, and about the 
impact of increased oil-products 
prices, which many feel must be in the 
offing to offset the higher costs. ‘lime 
ifter time, PETROLEUM WEEK inter 
viewers found oil officials pondering 
the problem of dwindling profit mat 
gins. These are some examples 

e An official of an integrated 
Texas: “I have been 
worried about the price of crude oil 
for some time now. I feel that a price 
increase is indicated, and desirable. 
With those wage hikes that just went 
through, we need to have a higher 
rude price to balance these expenses.” 

e A Western producer: “Crude 
costs have gone up about 20% since 
the last price adjustment. For in 
stance, costs of casing and tubing have 
gone up 19%, pumps 23%, tankage 
1] to 12 specialties 10%, and 
pavrolls 16‘ 

e An official of a Rocky Moun 
tain oil field equipment and servicing 
company 


company in 


“We are facing rising costs 
of materials. It’s hard to maintain our 
price levels in the face of these higher 
costs. We are striving to streamline 
our bookkeeping methods and any 
thing else that might keep our prices 
down.” 

e A production company general 
manager: “Our biggest problem is the 


9 





ce fol chi ll the ne ld 
t of supplies h ne up whil 
for drilling has gone 
\ midwest finer-marketet 


finer-markete1 faced with 


down.” 


inc! g costs—crude 
tetracthyl 

ind rising 

in the re 

costs Ove! 

mtrol 

renner s 

maller. Pet 

today 18 no 

than that o e corner grocer, 
nust be prep to produce 
umes of product and to mak« 
tments, and still expect a 
margin of pi fit on each prod 
ven't kept 

costs of 


“Our biggest 

increasing cost of Opera 

ciallv insofar as labor is con 

The jobber 
sneeze on labor 
pretty v 


caught in a 
Yet his margin 


Ill. Manpower 


The shortage of efficient manpower 
is often listed by oil men as their 
gravest problem. 

“The big problem facing us, 1 
ervicing company official says, “‘is 
to do logging 
ind perforating. It ta from eight 
months to r to train a man for 
th tvpe of work 

Another = official 

nit problem “Th 


ig really something 


finding men qualified 


mphasizes the 
manpower short 


With all this 


offshore drilling going on, we have an 
expanding market which requires mort 
different 


robbing 


pal more pel ( nnel Lhe 
ice companies here ai 
each other of emplovec 
\ Chicago oil-terminal ial pins 
part e blam« 1 higl x Le 


hgui 1c nd man of his 


And as companies grow, there yn plain 


greater need for voung executi 
who can play an increasingly impor 
tant role in management V. Other W orries 
Fear of the new attack on the de- 
pletion allowance, gasoline price-war 
probes and problems, the high level 
of gasoline stocks, the need for stim- 
ulating more exploration, the increas- 
ing difficulty—and cost—of produc- 
ing oil, and foreign oil competition 
other problems which keep oil 


IV. Steel Supply 


The availability of steel is causing 
considerable concern. A Tulsa oil 
company president says the shortage, 
particularly of tubular goods, is be- 
coming more and more acute. 

“The problem is one of Wm are 
economics.” he savs. ““Demand 1 men awake nights. 
stantially greater than supply. Thi £ 
true not only in the U.S., but thre 
out the world.” He sav 
for the future promises 
fact, the situation ma\ 

Shipyards building offshor 
platforms are reporting dela 
to a vear in getting needed 
tank car manufacturer sa\ 
scarcity is impeding new 
tion. A Southwest producer 
firm is facing a pipe shortag 

One official was philosop! 
Lightne s in steel 


Soviet-Dresser Deal Up to U.S. 


Consent of United States security 
officials was the one remaining block 
this week to the manufacture of the 
Russian turbodrill by Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Dallas. 

J. B. O'Connor, 
president of Dresser, 


Washington sources say the Soviet 
is primarily interested in making a 
deal for equipment high up on the 
security export-controls list. 
rights to the device las ' 
cow m a contract sig 
Machinoexport organi 
Soviet Trade Ministry 

Lhe pact came after © ¢ 
spent several days with So 
neers in the ‘Tatar and Ba 
of the Ural foothills, 1,200 n 
Moscow. After witnessing 
parative results of turbin 

lling methods there, he Dresser will argue that Soviet know- 
“Their turbodrill is 1 how, more than the drill itself, can 
make a substantial contribution to 


ll 


Our onvent 


further American petroleum progress, it was 
re If indicated in a Paris interview this 


Dresser may find that Moscow was on . 
easier to persuade than Washington. 
Dresser s reputation fo high- t 
upment has made it a fay 
of the Russians for 
ompanyv made 
issia before the 
de in 1945 
t American com} The Russian method would presum- 
igate the ably be demonstrated shortly after 
American trade follown t the first tools arrive in April. 


in the cold wat t I 


po sibiliti 
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ule has been set up, initial drilling 
would likely be done in the hard-rock 
formations of West Texas, O’Connor 
indicated in the Paris interview. 


Dresser is convinced of the ultimate 
economy of the technique. 

©’Connor declined to make an out 
right comparison between the costs of 
turbine and rotary drilling. But he im 
plied that, even if initial costs of the 
turbo are higher, total costs in difficult 
drilling areas could be far less. 


If the Soviet turbo is successfully 
introduced, it would be the Russians’ 
first contribution to American tech- 
nology. 

Before World War II the Soviet 
Union was fighting to catch up with 
the West industrially, and had few if 
inv original ideas to contribute. In 
the immediate postwar period, the 
Soviets were faced with a vast job of 
reconstruction 


But the Soviet Union is now in a 
position to make many contributions. 
Ihe Russians have a broad indus 
trial base and are developing then 
industry and corps of technicians and 
faster rate than the 


It is logical to assum« 


scientists at a 
United States 

that, as this tr 
create many opportunities for two-wa 


nd continues, it will 


exchange of technical know-how 


Tax Dilemma for Gas Producers 


Some natural gas producers don’t want to be exempt 


from federal control, for tax reasons. 


In a unitized field, they could escape regulation, but 
might then be subject to two taxes—a unit corporation tax 


as well as their own individual tax. 


Several thousand natural gas pro- 
ducers face a knotty problem: 
Whether it's worse to be under fed- 
eral control and pay one income tax, 
or to be exempt from that control and 
face the prospect of double taxation. 

The Vederal Power Commission 
thought it was doing itsel | mam 
1 favor 


required, legall 


whe lh 


who hav 
lling price of thei 
it is sold for then 
would mean that 
In unitized held 
So would 
re the pro 
ict to scll g 
eld. The unit op 
who actualh 
bear the burde1 


ise of thi 


Fuel Oil Reducer Gets Reduced 


The collapse of the burner vessel of the 
new fluid coking unit at Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co.’s Avon (Calif.) refin- 
ery (above) is expetced to delay the com- 
pletion of the coker until after the end of 
1956. The 42,000 b/d coker, a twin of 
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the unit under construction at Tide Wa- 
ter’s Delaware City (Del.) refinery, had 
been building for about four months. The 
76-ft. high burner collapsed under hydro- 
static testing. The unit had been sched- 


uled to go on stream in August. 


ules filed with FPC number onl; 
ibout 2,300, although the Bureau of 
Mines reports that about 5,000 pro 
ducers are selling gas that moves in 
interstate Comme;rce. 

Keenly aware that producers oppose 
federal controls, kK PC was surprised to 
learn that some producers aren’t happ 
ibout their exemption. Here’s why 


As members of a unitization plan 
they could escape control, but some 
fear they would be subject to pay- 
ment of their share of the unit's cor- 
poration tax—and their individual 
tax, too. 

An Internal Revenue Service official 
told PETROLEUM WEEK this week: “‘] 
would say that the producers’ fears ar 
well founded.” 

He explained that under a 1945 rul 
ing, whenever a group of persons asso 

late or join a joint venture, 
of its members appointed to act as th 
gent for all, then the income from th 
venture is taxed as though it wer 
corporation, even though the lega 
clationship is that of 


or agent 


with onc 


] 
1 partnership 


\s a result, many producers appat 
ently will exercise their contractual 
right to withdraw from unitization an 
feel the 
vill come out better by paving ind 
ual taxes only. 


handle their own sales. The 


However, if a producer withdraws 
from a unit and sells directly toa pipe- 
line to avoid the double tax, he will 
fall under FPC regulation. Ihiat’s evi 
dent in an EPC official's statement 
“Whenever a producer contracts with 

n interstate pipeline company, lh 
subject to direct regulation.’ 

Even so, some producers evidentl 

nt to take this course. Apparenth 
thev feel that hiring lawvers to strugg 
with EPC 


cheaper than paving an extra corpo 


regulations would bh 


rate tax of 52 


FPC has asked the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to approve a solution 
which would allow nonoperating pro- 
ducers to pay only one tax and still 
be free of federal control. However 
IPC officials venture no guess as t 
whether— 


be approved. 


or when—the proposal will 





What’s New 


Congress Considers 
Antipollution Bill 


Hearings will start next week on a 
new water-pollution control bill. The 
measure would leave primary respon- 
sibility to the states, but provides for 
federal aid and ob wal regulation 
under certain conditions. 

carries the name of 
Blatnik (D., Minn. 

chairman of the House Public Works, 
Rivers & Harbors subcommittee. It is 
1 compromise bill drawn up to over 
come the strong opposition — that 
gathered around key features of a bill 
passed by the Senate last year 

Blatnik believes his bill answers the 
most serious objection—that unde 
the terms of last year’s bill the federal 
government heavy a 
role in enforcement. The U.S. Public 
Health Service, terms of the 
new proposal, must hold to a_ ngid 
notices and full hearings 


he measure 


Rep. John A 


would play too 
under 


formula of 
to states and private industries before 
using new federal powers to compel 
ibatement of pollution. It is felt these 
provisions will help prevent premature 
federal suits ag stream polluters 

Though the bill will have some im 
pact on all segments of the 
try, no concerted petroleum activity is 
cted for, or against, the 
has been working 


unst 
oil indus 


expt measure 

he oil industr 
on various pollution problems fo 
Refiners h had 
on waste disposil operating a 
tim Ihe proble f washing out 
ottsh vaters has been 


ind tank 


too, have 


vears committee 


long 


tankers in 


studied, as has bulk station 
Producers, mini 
ilt-water pollution of fresh 

1 efforts to re 


patible strata 


] 
Spl la \ 
bodi b 


uring 


pulp, and other 


Expansion Capital 


Two companies last week an- 
nounced plans for financing major 
expansion programs. 

e lide Wat \ 


fer SII m1 


ciated Oil Co 
1 of 30-1 | 
debentur to the publi 
eeds will be used for 
including construction of the 

Delaware Flying A refinery, 


n and deve lopme nt 


Various 


compan 


to icaquisiti 


ich payments 
1 as capital 


| payments 


IN THE INDUSTRY caf | Rig ae 
nterest i limited time or 
mount says the bill will not 
of additional production chanee tax treatment of rovalty o 
I'he company also plans expansion an¢ onecatineg 3 at ane 
improvement of its refining and tran sion held that oil 
portation facilities @ other mineral cavnenis on 
e Atlantic Refining Co. will ask ‘ et aniiee tm sousite and 
its stockholders to increase its author 
ized common shares to 15-million 
from 12¥%-million, and to increase the 
debt limit to $225-million from $15 
million. Atlantic is seeking to acquit 
the assets of the Houston Oil Co. and 


in addition, is pressing an active can 


crude oil 


prop 


Congressional spokesmen are dis- 
counting the seriousness of trucker 
opposition to the special tax added 
to the Boggs bill. The tax, which 
voul tect ut 7 trucks, 
purchases f 1 SO annual fee on trucks 


26,000 Ib 


reserves bi 
other 


paign to increase its 


ploration, development, and 


ay 


n vrenct naging diré 

Freight Rates Rise f the Am racking Assns 
—\* cw hat “th fee 

1 extremely but 
inst the larger 


VISION Was In 


Freight rates were boosted 6°/, th’s 
week. The Interstate Commerce Com 


for rail 


mission approved the increase 
roads, certain water carriers, and ute changes mad: 
freight forwarders, effective Mat & Deane Com 
Che railroads had been seeking nal Guancine 
hike 

General commodities, including bulk a 
oil shipments, will get the straight ¢ berosil hall bees . host 
Coal, agricultural, and other ' asian tan 
specified commodities won som on ¢ , ved to get 
Under the order, line-haul trat f Vhe bill 
anthracite coal, bituminou goes to t ‘ublic Works Com 
except lignite ind coke, in cat ' a al aod 


+ + 


increase 


Cessions now 
rates on 
coal 


loads, can be increased 6 , subj 


with 
Be ! sponsored 
i maximum of 15¢ per net ton Lig } . , 1) Md 
nite coal and lignite coal briquet 

. with a maximum ¢ 


illowed 


be increased 3% 
7¢ per net ton 
Truckers and the Justice Dept. will 
continue their fight against Southern 
Pacific's southwest pipeline regardless 
Natural gas companies must report of the outcome of lower-court suits. 
to the Federal Power Commission any | ging SP 
intention to use fast tax writeoffs, eich thal 
iccording to a ruling issued last weel SP 
by examiner Edward B. Marsh. M 
uid the is compilni iso will 
maintain subsidi 
rmit identification of 
iti 


required to 
counts to pe 
rojects covered bv 1 Ipid de] 
Ilis decision resulted from 
for a clarifving order 
Columbia Gas Svstem 
Unless Ippe iled in 10 davs, the 
final in 


: : 
made | 


will become 


An Arkansas representative has in- 
troduced a bill that would treat sales 
of oil payments as straight income 
for tax purposes. Representative Wil 
bur D. Mills says his measure will pl 
what he terms a “large loophol 
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to all NATURAL GASOLINE MEN 
GREETINGS 


NATURAL GASOLINE SUPPLY MEN 


from the 


S ASSOCIATION 


We are looking forward to seeing you at the 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the NATURAL GASOLINE ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
APRIL 11-13, 1956, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas 


Members of the Natural Gasoline Supply Men’s Association: 


The Aber Company 

Airetool Miz. Co. 

M. N. Aitken Company 

Aleo Products, Ine. 

Alliger nd Sears Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Miz. Co. 

Alumin Company of America 
Americ Air Filter Co., Ine, 
American Meter (Cc 

Ansul Che 


Arrow Industrial Mfg. Co. 

J. B. Beaird Company, Ine. 

Belleo Industrial Engineering Co. 

The Belmas Company, Ine. 

Berry Division—Oliver Tron & 
Steel Corp. 

Bethlehem Supply Company 

Ww. H. & L. D. Betz 

The Bird-Archer Company 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Ine, 

Born Engineering Co. 

Bowden Constr. Co., Ine. 

Braden Steel Corp. 

t. J. Brammer & Sons 

¢. F. Braun & Company 

Briges Filtration Co. 

Brown Fintube Company 

Brown and Root, Ine. 

Burgess-Manning Co. 

Butane-Progane News 

Byron Jackson Ce 

Cameron Tron Works, Ine. 

John H. Carter Co. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. 

Clark Bros. Co., Ine. 

Climax Engine & Pump Mfg. Co. 

Clowe & Cowan, Ine. 

The Condit Company 

Continental Products of Texas 

Continental Supply Company 

€. Lee Cook Mfg. Ca. 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

s. C. Covington C . 

Joseph A. 

Crane Packing Con 

W. H. Curtin and Con 

Dallas Tank Company, 

Daniel Orifice Fitting Company 

1 ix Regulator Company 

Davison Chemical Co. 

Dearborn ¢ 

De Laval Steam Turbine Company 

Delta Engineering Corp. 

M. OH. Detrick Company 

Dresser Engineering Company 

Dunt Tanks Div.— 
Anderson Dunham, Ine. 


EE. I. duPont deNemours and Co., Ine. 


Allan Pdwards, Ine. 

Egeethot Engineers, I ’ 

John W. Elder Company 

“Hiett Company 

Engine Life Products Corp. 
gineering EXquipment Co. 
nxineers and Fabricators, Ine. 

Sthyl Corp. 


Farris Engineering Corporation 
The Fish Engin ring Corp. 
The Fisher Governor Company 
Flint Steel Corporation 
Flow Measurement Co. 
The Fluer Corp., Ltd. 
rhe Foxboro Company 
France Packing Company 
Gardner-Denver Company 
The Garlock Packing Company 
Gasoline Plant Construction Corp. 
General Electric Company 
J. B. Gill Company 
Goulds Pumps, Ine. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Ine., 
Greene Brothers, Inc. 
The Griscom-Russell Co. 
Grove Valve & Regulator Co. 
D. W. Haering and Co., Ine. 
Hz mel-Dahl (C« pany 
The Happy Company 
Hercules-Lupfer Engine Sales 
Company 
The Hilliard Corporation 
Hudson Engineering Corporation 
Industrial Scientific, Ine. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
Kansas Paint and Color Company 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
The Koch Engineering Company 
James S. Kone & Company 
Ladish Company 
Warner Lewis Company 
A. M. Lockett and Co., Ltd. 
The Lubricosos Specialties Miz. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Maintenance Engineering Corp. 
Maloney Crawford Tank A&A Mfg. 
Fr. H. Maloney Com 
Manco Engineering (Co. 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
Manzel 
Market Dev. Div., 
Phillips Petrolev 
The Marley Company, 
Martin & Company 
irsh Instre 
Massey Machir ’ 
(. A. Mathey Machine Works 
Lynn MeGuffy €« pany 
J. RR. Meek Cor amy 
Metal Goods Corporation 
Mid-Continent Supply Company 
Minne slis-Honeysywell Regulator 
Co, 
Moorlane Company 


Moran Furnace and Sheet Metal Co. 


sl Aluminate Corp. 
mal Tank Company 
Natural Gas Odorizing Co., Ine. 
Naylor Pipe Company 
Nickles Machine Corporation 
Nerdstrom Valve Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Wm. W. Nugent & Co., Ine, 
Nutter Engineering Co. 
The Oil and Gas Journal 
The Ol Daily 
Oil Well Supply Div.— 
U. 8. Steel Corp. 


o. L. Olsen Company 
Orbit Valve Company 
Pacific Pumps, Ine. 
Param nt Supply Company 
Peerless Mfz. 
Perry Equipment Corp. 
Petro-Chemical Development Co., 
Ine. 
The Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Pr essing 
Petroleum Retiner 
Petrole Week 
Pierce Construction Co. 
Pittsburgh Div.—Rockwell Mtg. Co. 
Plibrico Company 
Podbietniak, Ine. 
Power Machinery Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
J. F. Pritchard and Co. 
Process Equipment Co. 
Puffer-Sweiven Con ay 
w. G. Ragatz Co. 
The Refinery Supply Company 
Riddle and Hubbell 
Robinson Orifice Fitting Co. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Company 
Santa Fe Tank & Tower Co. of Texas 
EE. W. Saybolt and Company 
A. O. Smith Corpor: 
Snyder ¢ ipany, I 
Southern ngine & Pump Co. 
N. Cc. Stearns Con amy 
Stearns-Roger Mfz. Co. 
nent Co. 
Co, 
Stone Instr ent & Supply Co. 
Superior Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Forg nd Pipe Works 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tellepsen Petro-Ch Constructors 
The Tennant Co pany 
Termomeceanica Italiana, S.p.A 
Tube Turns Div., National Cylinder 
Gas Co. 
Tuloma Builders, Ine. 
l'yler Dawson Supply Co. 
nion Steam P ip Sales Company 
nited Centrifugal Pumps 
n d Chemical Corporatio 
niversal Oil Products Company 
inson Supply Company 
ulean Steel Tank Corporation 
Waleo Engineering & Constr. Co. 
Walworth Company 
Wedgeplug Valve Co., Ine. 
Well Equipment Division of Chiksan 
Co. 
Westcott & Greis, Ine, 
Western Chemical Co., of K.C. Mo. 
Western Chemical & Suppl» 
Company 
Western Su ly Company 
The Wickes Boiler Co, 
Wilson Supply Company 
k Machinery Co. 


Worthington Corporation 
Wright Chemical Corporation 
Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works 
Young Sales Corporation 

John Zink Burner Company 











SPEEDY MOVES and fast drilling are popularizing rigs like these. They have their limitations, but there’s no doubt that 


Slim Holes Puncture Inflated Costs 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
was putting the final touches this 
week on a 1|7-well slim hole drilling 
program in South Texas. It's part of 
@ cross-country trend. Last year there 
were twice as many slim holes drilled 
as in 1954. This year the increase will 
be greater. 

e In th 
the small holes 
the past six months 


ibout 32 of 
drilled in 


with pe th Ips 15 


Dakot 
ha ( been 
more scheduled 


e In marginal of northeast 


North Louisiana, there 1 


ty; 


l'exas and 
increasing inte hnique 
is the 
limited production 1 the same cate 
ory 1s the fringe f the Hugoton 
ras field of Kans vhere Panhandk 
Eastern Pipeline is giving seriou 
thought to a1 tensive slim hol 
program 

e In Caliform nto and 
San Joaquin valk n hole con 
tractor ich better 


imswer to gaining 


lookin I 


e In Colorado’s Denver Julesburg 
Basin. the technique is becoming 
solidly established. Onc 
British-American Oil Producing—ha 
completed 100 sim holes in thi 
irea since December, 1953. British 


American kept one contract rig bus' 


OMMpali\ 
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from December, 1953, to July, 1954 

Mav, 1954, to Jun 
ind another from October 
to January of this year 

e In South America and offshor 

California, 

stratigraphic 


nother from 


1955, 


operators are turning 
hole 
economical means of evaluating str 
tures 

e Some 


slim drilling as 


majors on the Gulf 

doubling thei 
programs. Humble Oil & 
Co., Gulf Oil Corp., and 
, many 


slim hol 
Refining 
Shell Oil 


} 
( 


Coast are 


ire among. the strong 
in slim hole possibiliti 

e Ihe erratic geology of 

Illinois Basin will make this a 


‘round for slim holes 


Economy of the technique is a 
major advantage stressed every- 
where. 

Tide Water 
sharpened their pencils 
figured that 


can be completed for about one-thire 


production men, for 
instance, 
their slim hole prog: 
the cost of conventional drilling 
rom (¢ timat 
of savings 
\ contract rig in the 
burg Basin drilled 30 
11 months for British-American at th 


ipproximate cost of 22 full-size hol 


ilifornia comes the ¢« 
ranging from 15 to 2 
Denver Jul 
slim hol 


ind 

hole On 
tern part 
> per ft 
per ft 


imntici 


The growing need for economy 
leaves operators in some areas no 
practical alternative to slim hole 
drilling. 

An off H 

vide pr id 
the technian 

t AIME meeting, 

tant ner pe 


H ited thi 


mommy 
“hold 
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ing the spotlight as the best bet for 
reducing well investment.” 


The slim hole rig starts putting 
money in the bank on its first moving 
day. It's the fast move that racks up 
real savings. 

Pumps are smaller and engine re 
quirements lower, so the contractor 
can use portable masts and smallet 
derricks. Moreover, the drill site and 
mud pits need not be so large, so pre 
paring locations is quicker, cheaper 

In California, one slim hole rig 
made a 240-mi. move, plus drilling 
600 ft. of hole, between 6 A.M. of 
one day and § A.M. of the next. This 
contractor consistently saves 20% to 
30% on moving costs, compared with 
conventional rigs. 

A Gulf Coast contractor custom 
arily moves on location in the morn 
ing and spuds in by evening. 

An engineer with a major company 
savs: “With a conventional, 10,000 
ft. rig, the average number of loads 
for a move is around 20. For a slim 
hole rig capable of drilling to 12,000 
ft., it could be as low as 7 loads.” 


There are big savings, too, in the 
use of lesser amounts of mud and 
cement, and smaller casing. _ 

British-American saves $500 to 
$600 per well on mud, $700 on sut 
face pipe, and 24¢ to 29¢ per foot on 
casing 

One major company engineet! calls 
casing cost on the Gulf Coast “a 
terrible item of expense.” He cites 
these comparisons: On a conventional 
§34-in., 9,000-ft. well, there was a 
completion cost of $80,000, of which 
$23.000 went for casing alone. This 
consisted of 62 ft. of 16-in., 1,800 ft. of 
9%-in., and the remainder of 5'2-in 

If 7-in. had been used, the cost would 
have been considerably more. 

At the same location, with a 6% 
in. slim hole, the casing cost would 
have been about $17,000. This would 
have required 60 ft. of 95-in., 1,800 
ft. of 754-in., and the remainder of 
412-in 

lo some, anvthing smaller than 
Sl4-in. or 8%4-in. bit diameter is a 
slim hole. Generally, however, any 
thing smaller than 7-in. is considered 
a slim hole. Some experts carry the 
definition a step further and_ class 
anvthing under 6%-in. as “ultra slim 
hole.” 

Depth, of course, plays a part in 
the size of the hole, with bits as small 
is 4%-in. used in extremely deep 
projects. But again, generally speak 
ing, a slim hole can be defined as once 
in which a relatively large part of the 
hole is of the smaller size 


But the disadvantages in slim hole 
drilling still outweigh advantages in 
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the minds of many. Bit limitations 
are one big drawback. 

The teeth of the smaller bits are 
shorter and therefore take less bite of 
the formation. In hard formations, 
the limited tooth area is blamed for 
shorter bit life. For instance, two 
California drilling contractors who 
operate very successfully in soft for 
mations won't risk the slim hok 
technique in harder formations 

The bit manufacturers are well 
aware of the problems and research 
is now under way to lick it. New alloy 
materials are being tested, and sealed 
lubrication bearings are being studied 

“But,” one manufacturer says, “You 
can’t build the same cutting structure 
on a little bit that vou can on a big 
one.” But, he adds, “If the small bit 
were to make the same number of 
passes at the formation, by 
rotating speed, in order to get th 
same comparative feet per minute of 


increasing 


penetration, it would compare favor 
ibly with a larger bit 

He believes that drill strings could 
be run safely at 500 rpm. to 600 rpm 
instead of the 25 
rpm. now being employed 
f the man 


the lim hol 


maximum of 250 
It is indicative points 
of disagreement on 
technique that this suggestion t 
1 shake of the head from 
points to the 
satisfactory bot 


i shim hol 
rig manufacturer. He 
need for maintaining 
tom hole cleaning conditions and 
mentions the strain on rotary table 
ind kellys at such high rotative speeds 

The two men agree, however, that 
contractors applving proper techniques 
ire doing well with slim hole 
The bit manufacturer points to an 


operat 


drilling 


East Texas contractor who is 
ing six big mgs and four slim hol 
units. “His slim hole rigs are the onh 
ones making him any money thes« 


davs. he SavVS 


Some oil men object to the smaller 
cores obtained in slim holes. 

Since the larger cores are better fo1 
tor has 
inhibiting effect in such areas 
Bluell field of the Williston 


Operators there consider the area et 


evaluation purposes, this fa 


ratic and its quality unknown, so they 
depend on coring to a much greatei 


extent 


There are strong doubts as to the 
efficiency of the technique for pro- 
ducing wells. 

Many operators believe there will 
be a definite limitation on production 
particularly if the well is of the water 
drive varietv. A slim hol 
counters with the statement that 
estimated that 


ould produc« 


enthusiast 


major oil company ha 
S5 of all ‘Texas well 
their allowables through 1'2-in. tub 


ing. It is also argued that such an 


irrangement is more favorable than 
| 2 2\- bing | 
when 2-in. or 2¥2-in. tubing is used. 


A lot of operators consider slim 
hole drilling an easy way to get into 
trouble. 

Because the smaller drill string 
can’t stand as much torque, the dan 
ger of “twistoffs” is increased. 


The added risks have deterred con- 
tractors from using slim hole rigs in 
some areas. 

Frequently, the contractor must as 
sume the added risks involved without 
being allowed added profit opportuni 
tics. This has resulted in some con 
tractors discontinuing slim hole drill 


ing 


Another braking influence is the 
cost of replacing present equipment. 
Conversion, too, is costly. 

On the latter point, Philip I 
\icLaughlin, Director of Drilling Re 
earch for Cardwell Mfg. Co., of 
Wichita, Kan., maker of slim hole 
equipment, has this to say: “The 
drilling of a small hole with a big rig 
can’t be classified as good slim hol 
here must be a_ proper 
valance between hole size and equip 


practice. 
| 
ment size before real economies can 
De re lized ig 


The net result is that, while it is 
both possible and feasible to com- 
plete slim holes as producers, the 
emphasis will continue on exploratory 
drilling for some time to come. The 
Tide Water program is typical. 

lide Water has scheduled 12 wells 
on a 33,000-acre lease held jointh 
with Skelly Oil Co. in Live Oak, Du 
val, and Jim Wells counties, Tex., and 
five wells on a Pacific Western Oil 
Corp. tract in the same area. The 
program 1s for 93,500 ft. of 6™%-in 
hole, each well being between 4,500 
ft. and 5,500 ft. Figuring an averag 
drilling time of 6 to 10 days per well, 
the program will be 
midsummer 


completed by 


lide Water's problem is to over 
come seismographic shortcomings and 
solve a complicated fault pattern by 
locating geological and paleontological 
“markets” that can be used to cor 
rect seismic data and permit mor 
iccurate underground mapping 

Geophysical work hasn't supplied 
lide Water with all the answers it 
needs in the area. Seismic sound 
waves travel through some formations 
faster than through others, and the 
result is inaccurate seismic readings 
Nor has Tide Water been able to 
map as deeply with the scismograph 
is it would have liked, again becans 
of the area’s sedimentary. traits 

No really big structures have been 
turned up with geophysical work. and 
lide Water thinks that the oil. if any, 
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in fault traps. 
ilmost impossible to get 


will probably be found 
Since it 1s 
between the numerous faults with 
Water is 
drilling 


ompany spokes 


techniques, ‘Tide 


SCISTNIIC 
forced to rely on exploratory 
Here's the wat 
man puts it 
“Ten vears looking for 
structures of hundreds of feet in relief 
uplift} and now we're looking fot 
structures of 50 ft. Well, 50 ft. on a 
scismograph record is considerably less 
than a hundredth of second.” And 
the various corrections we have to 


make for elevation and low velocity 


igo We WECTt 


lavers bring us pretty close to the edge 
of our resolving power with a seismo 
graph. We need some crutches.” 
An exploratory program could have 
been carried out somewhat differently 
with conventional holes, of course. 
lide Water official puts 
it, “An exploratory well only explores 
ibout 6 in. of the bottom. You can 
be a quarter of a mile from finding oil 
and miss it. You can drill many of 


But, as one 


these slim holes for what one conven 


tional exploratory well would cost.” 

\ few wells have 
drilled in the area, but not enough 
geological control. So for all 


practical purposes, it i wildcat area 


ilread been 
to give 


I'he company does not expect to 
complete any of the slim holes as 
should 


probably 


producers. If one of them 
encounter an oil show, it 
would be plugged, and a conventional 


well completed nearby 


Some experts feel that slim hole 
drilling may be on the threshold of a 
‘new concept" in exploratory activity 
—that ultra slim holes may open up 
new horizons. 

Noting that the industry is waging 
its exploration for new oil against odds 
of at least 9 to 1, 
for a major compan ivs the ~ pos 
sibilities are terrifi 

Ile points out that capital invest 
ment woul ibout one-fourth th 
ost of drilling nventional ex 


sim hole authorits 


mparative 
per day as 
industrv au 
“realistic 

SAT) 
thought of com 
g string would 
ted by pluggin 

rn 

s expert 1 idily admits that 
of sucl 1 program by 
“will hard to get. They 
would not them all the 
And it would 


ig equipment 


nation ther 

new tvpes of loggi 

new kinds sting techniques 
In fact, such 
I] umount to a major 


pproat h would 
rescar©¢ h 
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Well No. 1 changing bits 
Well No. 2 drilling 





How one crew, with one set of tools, 
drills two wells simultaneously 


Well No. 1 running the tool 
Well No. 2 pulling the tool 


Well No. 1 drilling 
Well No. 2 changing bits 








RUSSIAN EXPERIMENTS with turbodrill 


shown here. Russian claims of faster drilling with turbo will be 


Turbo Challenges 


The turbodrill principle stands this 
week in the path of history's first 
head-on collision between the petro- 
leum technologies of the United 
States and Russia. 

J. B. O'Connor, executive 
dent of Dresser Industries 
Dallas, last week obtained 
can license to manufacture th 
version of the turbodrill (pag 
which he was quoted as saying ‘ 
times as fast as our conventiol 
tarv drill 

Che Russians will send samp! 
ind four engineers to the 
to assist in putting the 
production. Thus, the Sovi 
is about to offer its first 
American drilling suprem 


Efforts to perfect the turbodrill 
have been virtually supended in this 
country after more than 30 years of 
sporadic effort by the oil ~genl 

One of the first to attack the 
lem was Standard Oil Co. of 
nia. C. C. Sharpenberg of that 
pany obtained a turbodrill pat 
1924, and in 1926 one of his mod 
was used in experimental drilling 
Elk Hills, Calif. A. O. Smith ( 
Milwaukee, joined the project in 
ind work continued until World Wa 
II. During this period considerabl 
turbodrilling was done in the Midvw 
Sunset field of southern Calif 


19 


include drilling two wells it a time, as 


tested when. . 


Rotary 


I 


The state-supported Soviet turbo- 
drill effort also began more than 30 
years ago. 


\\ | 


The American experiments were 
suspended with a ‘few mechanical 
problems’ unsolved. The Russians 
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persevered, and now say they can 
cut 10 times more hole than with a 
rotary. 

In Postl W iite’s 
dustrv last vear, he 
ticabilitv of the 
been 


report to the in 
“The prac 
basic turbinc 
confirmed by field 
mechanical problems 


said 
mud 
design has 


tests. 
remain to complete this development 


and few 


i drill 
Among the 


problems he mentioned were bearings, 


some of remaining 
bit wear, and speed indicator. He also 
evidence that the turbodrill 
1 crooked hole. 

emphasis in the ex 


noted 
tends to cut 

Hlowever, Since 
| elsewhere, no 
this by 


below 


periment iced 
cttort 
weighting 
the turbine 

I'rebin’s report cites many examples 


Vhes¢ 


therc 


WilS p 
made to prevent 
with a dnil collar 


Was 


of comparative 
might be 
were mcan 
American achic 
od. Unknown 


machinery, nd 


performance 
more impressive if 
of comparing Russian and 
meth 


manpowce! 


ments by am 
variants are 
formations 
irea, he said, the 
ft. per hour and 


In one hard-rock 


rotary penetrated 612 
the turbodnill 72 ft. per hou 

One of his best claims for the 
3,280 ft. in 12 
hours—or 273 ft. per hour. Rencently, 
in. California, a General Petroleum 
rotarv ng drilled 2,305 ft. in 
258 ft 


turbodnll was about 


Corp 
cight 


hours, o1 per hour 


American expert opinion of the 
Russians’ claims varied this week 
from criticism to qualified acceptance. 

Onn critic 1s a major 


outspoker 
company top executive with long ex 
perience in international oil fields. 1 
calls havin roughnecked at th 
ind place of California Stand 
riments. Since then 
turbodrill efforts im 
others Le 
American 
rotary ng 


Russi in 


else's.’ 


tin 


ro 
ial S 


he h 
his own 
| “Give on 


rw ind i good 


ly \1) 
Caqgi CXpe 
followed 

CO p 11\ ind 

- | 

good 
American 
ind I'll dig a ring around the 
turbodrill—or 

But 


concedes th Russians 


invbod 
in engineer with another major 
mav have mad 
with the turbo 
been working 
has 


considerabl progr 
drill because “they 
on it longer and 
been backing it 


And the 


have 


the government 


of still an 
other major believes the Russians can 
Imost do thev sav they can 
“The turbodrill principle is good,” he 
savs. “If vou put the 
the bit, and then increase th 
of the bit, vou'll get faster 
tion—though this isn’t the whol 
| believe the Russians 
faster than we 
10 times faster.” 


chief engineer 


what 


same weight on 
spec d 


penetra 


storv, of course 
can drill hol 
though not 


can 


Penetration rates aside, many 
American experts agree with the 
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Russians on the economies inherent in 
the turbodrill principle. 
In his paper, Postlewa 
estimate that drilling 
turbo would be 
less per well, 
tration rates 
based on the 
it the 
\ major 


drill pipe, 


SH UUU 
iSSuUTNInNE 
his 
American 
of World Wat 
factor in the 

which 
00.400 


time 


standart 5 


New 


W hat’s 


More Contract Services 


Contract services in oil and gas 
fields increased eight-fold in the 1|5- 
year period from 1939 to 1954, 
cording to a | a nist B I 1 

n from its cen 


Activity Up in Rockies 


Rocky Mountain operations are 
running ahead of the first two months 
of 1955. 

\t the end of | 
Rockies 
compared with 5¢ 

55 A to 

completed in 195 

with 192 last vear. Ci 
Wy ictivitv 1: 


had completed 


period of 1955 


omineg 


the period +(), 
$397,000 per vear for all other drilling 


L936 compared with 
quipment combined. Since the pip 

rotate in turbodrilling, 
could be 


Lo not 
lighter material 
vith less wear 
he Russians put ¢ 
labor 


used, and 


onsiderabl Cll 
chi ed By 
from 


hasis on Savings 
wells simultancoush 


there is 


drilling two 
ingle platform, they say, 
necessity for stacking pipe or fol 
of a derrickman 


IN PRODUCTION 


two months of 1955 
have 
Montana 


northern 


mi the 
pstanti 


il 
tern N 
{ 


first 
noted in 
North 

New 


gains been 
braska, 
tah, 


} 


1, ind 

e figures give weight to a pr 

tion by Frank Neighbor, new pres 

dent of the Rocky Mountain Section, 

AAPG, that exploration and drilling 
1 tl ca will increas¢ 

N\ hbor 


ntrated cttort will be 


conside I ib] 


most 


thinks the con 
in the Paradox 
stimulated 
ent major discovery bv the 
». Ee ilso confident of high 
n western Nebraska, north 
Colorado, and eastern Utah 
hbor is district geologist at 
ike Citv for Sun Oil Co. He 
with Sinclair Oil & Ga 


vhere interest was 


New Mud In Deep Test 


A new mud, designed to resist 
solidification in extremely high tem- 
peratures was being used as thie criti 
testing stage neared in the Pla 
mines Parish, La., record depth 

jointly owned by 
Bass, John W. Mecom, and Freeport 
(il Co. The mud, developed by Mag 
nolia Petroleum Co., is calcium-based 

th an ingredient called a surfactant 

\fter 5-in. liner to 
lan were to test the int 

23-623 ft. through 2 


; ; 


Richardson & 


surface, 
rval at 
tubing 


TUNING 


Trio Drilling Co., of Dallas, has 
spudded in on a gas-drilled test in 
the southwestern portion of Wis« 
County, Tex. The con 

ed a significant technological ex 
periment for the area 

Ihe well is Christie, 
\Nlitchell’s W. W 
in the Dalv field 


project 1s 


Mitchell Ww 
Hollingsworth 2. 
he will b« 


we I] 
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drilled through the base of the Caddo 
lime by conventional means. Gas from 
i nearby well will be used to drill from 
+,100 ft. to completion in the Bend 
conglomerate at about 5,700 ft 


The Alberta government is offer- 
ing for sale Mar. 29 more than 500,- 
000 acres in the area of Union Oil 
Co. of California's major strike at 
Red Earth Creek. The acreage is 
divided into eight spreads east and 
northeast of the Granite Wash find, 
which is 80 mi. east-northeast of 
Peace River. Two other tracts, 100 
mi. south of the discovery, will also 
be offered 

Union’s first follow-up to the strike 
is expected to be finaled before the 
sale date, as is an exploratory test 
being drilled by Great Plains Develop 
ment Co. of Canada and Triad Oil 
Co 

. 


British-American Oil Producing Co. 
has been granted a 150 b/d dis- 
covery allowable at its deepest pro- 
ducer in Oklahoma ( P\W—Feb.24'56, 
p22). The well was completed at 
15,250 310 tt > be low shallow pays mM 
the Knox field, Grady County 


Richfield Oil Corp. has found new 
oil at a test that started out to be an 
injection well and wound up as a 
discovery. After drilling to 4,359 ft 
in the South Cuyama (Calif.) field, 
Richfield found that unpredictabk 
faulting precluded an injection well 


Ihe hole was plugged back to 2,725 
ft. and vielded 84 b/d from the 
Bittercreek sand, a new producing 
horizon for the field. The pay is just 
below the Santa Margarita sand, which 
gave Cuyama Valley its first com 
mercial well eight years ago in th 


Russell Ranch field. 
© 


Phillips Petroleum Co. has lost an- 
other round in its campaign to block 
a 1955 legislative act requiring the 
company to sell gas for irrigation 
purposes. Ihe state Supreme Court 
denied the company’s application fot 
the court to assume original jurisdic 
tion. The bill was passed after a long 
fight by farmers in the Guvmon-Hu 
goton field of the Oklahoma Pan 
handle. Phillips argues the law is 
unconstitutional 


Firefighters from M. M. Kinley & 
Co., of Houston, blew out the flames 
at a gas well in Hidalgo County, Tex., 
which had run wild for 65 hours. The 
fire destroved a rig owned by Long 
horn Drilling Co. ‘The well, producing 
from two deep high-pressure sands in 
the San Salvador field, blew out as it 
was being completed 


Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp., of Dallas, 
is continuing negotiations with the 
Navajo Indians for a lease on about 
a third of their reservation in the 
our Corners area of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, and Colorado 


‘To Drill in 140 ft. of Water 


A mobile platform capable of drill- 
ing in 140 ft. of water is being built 
for C. G. Glasscock Drilling Co., of 
Corpus Christi, by the Shipbuilding 
Division of Bethlehem Steel Corp. at 
Beaumont 

Ihe unit, said to be the world’s 
largest, will be completed in January at 
1 cost of about $6%4-million. The plat 
rorm Wil \ 1 mov ible derrick 
which will ow t drilling of six 
wells at one ( 

The ng will weigh 14-million Ib 
when equipped, and will require less 
than 24 hours to set up at location 
Glasscock’s “Mr. Gus” weighs only 
S-million Ib. when ready for drilling 

Che new unit’s bottom hull will be 
200 ft. long nd |SO ft. wide Vhe 
upper hull will be 258 ft. long, in 
cluding anchor supports and landing 


STHICE tor heh opters 
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Drilling Highlights 


Colorado—Philli| 


has a Weber 


Count 


irter b 
7 ft. Phillips 


md well 42 n 


Western Canada 


California 
v~andoned a 
Santa Barbara 


North Dakota 
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DEPT / International 


U.S. INDEPENDENTS sign with Italian firm for joint exploration in Italy. For 
MOFAG, left to right: Dr. Paul Gmur and D. Mario Braschi, attorneys: John F. Tolle- 
son, director, and Jack H. Heathman, board chairman. For Snia Viscosa: Prof. Luigi 


Manfredini (right), vice-president, and Dr. Marinotti (seated), president. 


Heathman to Drill in Italy 


In the face of almost unanimous 
opposition from U.S. oil companies to 
any further commitments in Italy un- 
til the terms of the new oil law are 
settled, two U.S. independent oil men 
are ready to spud in a well this week 
in the Abruzzi region of central Italy. 

hey will be the first American in 
terests to drill on mainland Italy since 
i Gulf affiliate discovered oil in the 
only to shut 
sets up an oil law 


Abruzzi over a vear ago 
down until Ital 
that will guarantee development nghts 
They ll be spudding in their first Ital 
ian well, jointly with an Italian com 
pany, in the face of oil industry furor 
over the government’s projected oil 
law. At the moment, the possible re 
vision of the controversial 60-40 profit 
split clause to 50-50 is still far from 
et (PW—Mar.2’56,p29 


The two are Jack H. Heathman, 
of Wichita, and A. A. Seeligson, Jr., 
of San Antonio. They are co-owners 
of Heathman-Secligson Drilling Co., 
of Wichita, with oil production in 
Kansas. Last vear the two organized a 
new company in Switzerland, called 
Molasse Erdol-Forderungs AG 

MOFAG) to get into exploration in 
both Switzerland and Italy. They are 
owners of this firm, and also act as 
igents for other independent U.S. oil 
interests 

Heathman is chairman of the board 
of MOFAG. Director and geologist is 
John F. Tolleson, of Denver, who is 
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now based at the princip 
Zurich. The company wil pl 
by Edward W. Koester 
Wichita geologist, independent opera 
tor, and 1954 president of the Amer 
ican Assn. of Petroleum Geologists 
ind by James K. Elli 

tonio. Both men are 


Rom« 


sented in Italy 


The company's interest in 500,000 
acres near the Adriatic coast was 
acquired under a 50-50 joint explora- 
tion agreement with Snia Viscosa 
Corp., 1 leading Italian industrial con 
cern. The agreement, though newh 
disclosed, was signed in Dx 
Milan with Dr. Marinotti 
ind Prof. Luigi Manfredini 
dent, of Snia Viscosa. Reps 
MOFAG were Heathman 
son, together with Dr. P 
their Swiss attornev, and Dr 
Braschi, their Italian attorne\ 

Che exploration concessions Cove 
oggia. Ther 
were acquired by Snia Viscosa in 1954, 
before the Petrosud (Gulf-Monteca 


tint) discovery in January, 1955 


two areas, Sangro and | 


ifter which no new concessions were 
granted, pending passage of the new 
oil law. Sangro covers 125.000 acres 
south of the 
discovery, and 71% mi. west of subs 
quent oil finds made last fall by on 
of the companies of the government's 


Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi. The 


further 


) 
Petrosud 


ibout 15 mi 


Q00-acre Foggia permit lies 


south, surrounding the town of Fog 
gia, about 60-mi. from the Petrosud 


wells 


The well to be spudded in on the 
Sangro concession this week is the 
first of two that must be drilled in 
order to retain the concessions. I lic 
Italian company’s three-vear explora 
tion rights have one more vear to run, 
ind the terms of its grant require that 
drilling be started by the end of the 
second vear. The Sangro test is sched 
uled for 5,000 ft. This is well below 
the first of two horizons at which both 
the Gulf and ENI companies found 
oi! in this region (PW—Oct.21°55, 


The second well will be drilled 
] 


it Foggia in Mav, 
to 7,000 ft. A German contract rig 1s 


being used 


ind will be carrie¢ 


And what if the group strikes oil? 
"We will be in exactly the same boat 
as Gulf," Seeligson says. ‘We're tak- 
ing a chance that the new oil law 
will level out to the general 50-50 
deal. If we had not believed that Italy 
10 along with the world pat 


would 
tern, we would not have gone into 
the venture in the first place 
Ihe arrangements with Snia Vis 
were entered into long before 
there was any indication that Ital 
would draft a 60-40 clause into thi 
projected oil law, Seeligson told peETRO 
LEUM WEEK. MOFAG 
sions with Snia Viscosa in June, 1955, 
ind the following month started shat 
costs of seismic work on the Ital 


started discus 


ny 
ian firm’s two concessions. Up to that 
point, Snia Viscosa had done onh 
some preliminary work on the acre 
ge, amounting to four or five crew 
months 

And at this stage, MOFAG has 
ilreadv invested more in the seismi 
vork than it will put out for drilling 
the two planned wells 

“We've worked with the 
before,” Seeligson adds. “In 1950 we 
did 200,000 ft. of contract drilling for 
AGIP (one of the ENI companies 
through Universal Dnilling Co. We 
have every hope of getting a fair deal 
on this new operation.” 


Italians 


At this point, meanwhile, the word 
from Rome is that the Parliamentary 
committee studying the projected oil 
law is now discussing another profit- 
taxing system, based on scaled 
royalties. 

This suggestion was submitted by 
the Minister of Commerce & Industn 
ifter a majority of the study com 
mittee had agreed that the 60-40 
profit clause won't work. The scak 
of royalties would differentiate be 
tween flowing wells and those on 
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Egypt to Study Suez Canal Needs 


Egypt plans to ask oil companies 
how much tanker capacity they'll 
need at the Suez Canal after 1968, 
when Egypt takes over ownership of 
1 ( has agreed the waterway from La Compagnie 
in principle that such rovalties should Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
not bring an oil s total liabil Suez (PW jan.27°56,p30 
ity to more than when othe Burhan Saveed, the Egyptian 
tax ire mecluded rnment’s delegate to the Suez.¢ 
P : company, told PETROLEUM WEEK 
Like other American independents Cairo that 
who have gone abroad, Seeligson naar ed fleet owners, and oil inte! 
and Heathman were drawn to their that use the canal extensively will | Argentina Asks 
new venture in hopes of finding low- contacted and sabe’ to enbenit 1 iy : ; 
cost oil. ‘Europe is one of the spots mendations based on their projected Pipeline Bids 
an independent can afford," Seelig- needs in 1968. Egyptian authorit ih. 
son says. Cost f finding oil in th he said, will be particularly interest This week Arg: mt sare we, wire 
U.S. have gor tremendously, and te know the estimated tonnag« ment is making its first bid for foreign 
furthermor t f the : > participation in its projected oil de- 
velopment program. International 
tenders will be invited for construction 
of a |,000-mi. crude oil pipeline | 
‘ ‘ \] 


ill merchant marine 


id draft of ships that will be 
it that time Special consideration 
be given to tankers, he add 
ch as tanker trafhce mak 
aS, \ irds of the total traff 

Africa, Ol Xam] u I nal 

" ‘ th 
clon 1\ » « ( ) l I . hu ' rate ot mcrea tly 
it \ | 


md has shown 


Ommec:%°rci i shipping 


A special department has already 
been set up in the R t 
Command Council headqu 
( direct control of Pre 
Abdel Nasser, to take th 
t so that Egvpt will 1 


Sy § 


The move follows a disclosure that 


ware” when the es foreign companies have submitted no 


year concession expires on N 
1968. “Measures should | 
now,” Nasser savs. “in order 
tl istakes of the past N\ 


ntly commented that tr 


less than 36 proposals t 
} \ } 


hip, manegement 


the canal could 
hlv through ‘“‘friend] 
en the Egyptian g 
inal compan The disclosure was made in an an- 
nouncement of the conclusion of a 
new survey of petroleum production 
and possibilities. | 


Currently a program is under way 
on inspection and stocktaking of all 
equipment, machinery, and craft used 
by the canal company. Sayeed 
tl being carried out to ( 


t equipment will still 


led program for t 
nents to be made aft 
t been drawn up Asa 
; K.gvpt realizes her full 
aan : oD 1] toward international 
Brazil Oil Planner . 
weed savs, and will make 
Brazil's new oil chief, Petrobras president that the canal i 
Col. Janary Nunes, is back from his first ith up-to-date install 
tour of the oil unit’s operations (PW I t order 
Feb.17°56,p37) with the word that he'll vpt expects the Su 
draw up a 5-year oil development pro- vd to complet its eighth | The new study confirms the oil out- 
yram to present to President Kubitschek ment plan in 1962. Th he look pres¢ nted in an economic report 
by June. “Other than the Bahia fields, ( ed in two stag ind in submitted earlier by economic ad- 
now producing 6,000 b/d,” he said, “our digging of two bypasses, and 1 viser Dr. Raul Prebisch 
greatest hope at the moment lies in the } pening of the waterw ' \ ' 


oil possibilities of the Amazon region.” pt mav work out 
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to step up production and build pipe 
lines from existing oilfields (PW 

Jan.27 The program suggest 
ed by Prebisch would involve expendi 


ture of $200-million for import of 


ed 75 
90, pr2 


materials, plus additional local invest 


What’s New 


Arab League Moves 
Ahead On New Oil Plan 


Next week the Arab League Coun- 
cil meets in Cairo to take action on 
proposals to set up a permanent oil 
bureau to coordinate oil policies of 
member states. Iwo reports will be 
examined by the council, the highest 
body of the League. The first wa 
drafted by the Petroleum Experts 
it its November meetings 
P\W Jan.6°56,p35 ind 

submitted to the Eco 
nomic Council, which met on Jan. 2] 


Commiuttec 
in Cairo 


subseque nth 


he second report consists of rec 
ommendations drawn up by the Eco 
Council and the governments 
of member states. According to a 
Middle East government official, the 
report strongly recommends establish 
Permanent Arab Oil Bu 
entrusted with the draft 
unplementing of a coordi 


Homi 


ment of a 
reau, to be 
ing and 
would 


nated oil policy This policy 


mamtaning a strong eco 
against 


duction and export of oil; posted price 


111 luc 


nomic blockade Israel; pro 
of oil; marketing of the countries’ own 
share of oil production in world mat 
kets; and collecting information on 
ictivitics of oil Companies operating 
in the Arab countries 

If the League Council approves the 
recommendations, the official savs, the 
Arab Oil Bureau will be 


established and legalized by each mem 


Permanent 


ber state in the League 


New Oil Grants Due Soon 


EGYPT—A series of agreements 
with international oil companies, both 
major and independent, will follow in 
the wake of Egypt's new mining law. 
his was announced in Cairo last week 
by Dr. Mahmoud Abu Zeid, director 
of Egvpt’s Fuel Dept. The 
iwaited draft of the new mines and 
quarries law, he said, is now 
PW—Dec.23'55,p26). All it 
in order to become law is discussion 
ind approval by the Council of Min 


long 


r¢ id\ 


needs 
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ment t billion ( pesos 


l'echnical detail 


lopment prog 


rgested 
irtuall 
complete, the industry minister had 
said, although “financial politi 


deve 


ISpec 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Mecom Deal Set 
HONDURAS—Houston oil man 


John W. Mecom is set to start an in- 
tensive drilling program in Honduras, 
the latest of the Caribbean oi! cot 

he ha quired at 


pid clip in 


of the 
northern 
1 Petrolera Hlo 
rar | 4-muillion 
balance offshore 
No. details were 1 on th 
price paid for the cor n, on which 
Ernest Cockrell, ] of Houston, will 


aura company, 


group of 


ed r automatic cde 


be associated with Mecom. The 
which originallh 
ured a 20-vear concession in | 
retains 15% of its original acreag 
[his company Was rormed DV a num 
ber of Honduras 
lexans including David ¢ 
\MicCord and O. R. Seagraves, of Da 
and the late John Sullivan, of San 
Antonio 


busin¢ men 


Ihe concession grant provid 


velopm« nt right i 
vith the company retaining 
t prohts 

Compania 


Llond rena 
18 rt 


Petrolera 
urrently drilling below 
ts first wildcat, at the 
coastline 
heduled for drilling to 
yuidded in on Jan. 2 
the Keb 
te the 


ment 


the Honduras 


deadline 
original 


Esso Offer Studied 


SYRIA—The government this week 
is turning an interested ear to a Jer 
sey Standard affiliate's proposal to 
build its own refinery in Syria—at its 
own expense. Last week H.W. low 

ident of Esso Standar N 
Kast), Inc., told Premi S 
Ghazzi that his com 

up a 10,000 | 

requirement 

the govermimct 
my specihcations for 

own 15.000 b « pl 

ready has a number 
international bid 
p2 It was followed | 
that Svria might 
( ch oftel 

Premier Ghazzi told How 
the ofter would be 

deration and asked him t 

ment representatives te 


in greater det 


Saudis Embargo Goa ? 
SAUDI ARABIA—An unidentified 


official Saudi source says the govern- 
ment has embargoed oil shipments 
from its ports to the Portuguese pos- 
session of Goa, now claimed by India. 
According to this official, th 

was recently communicated to In 

It was made, following King Sau 
state visit to India I 
gesture of friendship ind 


Iot ; 


India’s claims over th 
mn its west coast 

lhe ofhcial said the 
been satisfied that no oil 
has been sold cither to t 
iuthorities in Goa, o1 
ment of Portugal 
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ie 1954 we had a business recession in the 
United States. Sales fell about 4% during 
the year. If management had followed the his- 
toric pattern of business ups and downs, adver- 
tising volume would have fallen much further. 
But in 1954 the volume of advertising did not 
It increased over 5%. Every effort was made to 


stimulate sales when sales were needed to sustain 


‘Wty. 
This was something entirely new under the 


sun. It had a powerful influence in making the 
recession of 1953-54 one of the mildest on 
record. It helped greatly to speed business on 
to the record-breaking levels it has attained 
today 

There are several reasons why America’s 
business management attacked this decline in 
sales with more advertising. One of them grew 
out of the greatly strengthened position of the 
American consuming market. Consumers’ in- 
come after taxes has been rising an average of 
over $10 billion a year since 1946, and this 
rising income is more widely distributed than 
ever before. Furthermore, consumers have piled 


up reserves of about $215 billion in cash or its 


pecans ae reserves ofte 


powerful inducem to in 


aa eftort even in the 


decline in consumer in 


+ 


ia 


+ 


ra new 


; 


r } 1] ¢ y 
Case seciiny an 


e ofa pe ssible 


Taking the Longer Vieu 


However, the principal 
cline was attacked witli 


Is Managements new fo 


good advertising is essential] 


in the development of 
development requires su 
The inclination of busi: 
take this longer view, is 
by the fact that the An 
over 3 million consumer 
ally, is growing at a pr 
Ten years ago onl 
had plans for investment 
facilities extending 
Today almost all 
vestment programs | 
And keeping pace 
business investment 


opment of sales and 


» McGraw- Hill 
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Kill a Business Recession 


EA as 


reach tomorrow's greatly expanded markets. 

This crucial role of advertising in providing 
driving power for our economy is gaining 
greater recognition every day. In his recent 
book, ‘People of Plenty,”’ Professor David M. 
Potter of Yale University remarked: “‘Advertis- 


ing is not badly needed in an economy of 


scarcity, because total demand is usually equal 
to or in excess of total supply, and every pro- 
ducer can normally sell as much as he pro- 
duces. It is when potential supply outstrips 
demand—that is, when abundance prevails— 
that advertising begins to fulfill a really essen- 
tial economic function.”’ 
Advertising’s Key Role 

Today abundance so completely prevails in the 
United States that it has been conservatively 
estimated that as much as a third of everything 
offered for sale falls in the realm of “optional 
consumption.” That is, consumers can “take 
it or leave it’ without any immediate personal 
inconvenience. But if they decide to “leave it,” 
a terrific economic depression will not be far 


behind. In such circumstances, advertising —in 


which, in all of its forms, we are now investing 
about $9.2 billion annually—clearly is of cru- 
cial importance to our continued prosperity. 

In performing its key role in past years, 
American advertising never realized its full 
potential. It successfully promoted sales. But 
it never was called upon to promote an overall 
economic stability as a direct outgrowth of 
increased sales. 

By successfully promoting both sales and 
economic stability, as it did in 1954, advertis- 
ing surely has added new strength to the 
American economy. It has also added a great 
new and constructive dimension to advertising 
itself. This accomplishment gave great signifi- 
cance to the celebration of the first National 


Advertising Week in February, 1956. 





One of the surest means of expanding 
your sales volume in today’s $150 billion 
industrial market is through dominant 
advertising in the publications directly 
serving your major customers and pros- 
pects. 

McGraw-Hill’s business and technical 
publications can give you quick access to 
the men who initiate, specify and approve 
the purchases of industrial products and 
services. Because all are leaders in their 
respective fields, you are assured a maxi- 
mum return on your investment when you 
specify a McGraw-Hill publication to 
carry your advertising to your most im- 
portant markets. 
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The oil industry is in the early years 
of a new era of speed and efficiency. 
That's because oil companies like 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) are learning 
to think with electronic brains, and 
work with electronic hands. Now the 
companies are applying their new 
ability to operations in all parts of 
the industry. 

Next week Sohio will complete the 

ling of 3 ) sq. ft. of office 
headquarters 
1] ompanv will then be ready fot 
June delivery of an electronic data 
monst the IBNI 705 


ving). from International Busi 


| irs Sohio and many other oil 
nies ha been well aware of 

th potential in machines such as 
vith their smaller 
Basically, the 
ot mass informa 
tion thousands of times faster than 


machines 


hit n hand Chevy can make com 

Iculation fal bevond — the 

of the human mind. The aim 

f ti ompani to harness this 
nl o tion 

Vh vth of electronics will 

ttect ‘ | manager at all levels 

Che machin ll be working on 

oblems in all segments of the indus 

t Ihe result will be felt from the 

lrilliy rig directors 

\lanaget rv hi 


1 on which to base 


meeting 
ld will be given 


ms than tl ver had_ before 
ind tl t of the industry, 
the machine e new efhciency 

ploration, drilling, production 
; operation, tanker 
nd pipeline scheduling, truck routing 
| tation 
tion, market analvsis, research, and 


ope Tal 
R ail progress 


nh human clati 
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S| N CE ] 4 5 2 Standard of Ohio has studied 


the use of electronic computers in all departments 


Sohio Prepares 


ig : 


THIS 





is already being made in manvy of th 


fields 


Although only the big companies, 
such as Sohio, will be able to afford 
the most advanced programs, smaller 
oil companies will be doing their 
share. The independents can maintain 
their relative 
highly 
through research institutes and 
puter manufacturers, they hay 
to the big 


position with small but 


effective computers. Work 


gest machines 


Industry stress this year is on 
streamlining accounting and other 
mass-information work in the office. 


But the emphasis has already begun to 
shift from saving time to making 
money. More and more, th g 
panies are turning their attention t 
long-range possibilities that ould 
bring fantastic savings. Example: Bal 
incing all the variables in 


wide activity to discover the 
dures in each department that will 
up to the best company operation 


Sohio has a jump on some other 
companies, since the biggest com- 
puters are just now becoming avail- 
able, and it is getting one of the first. 

Last month IBM delivered th t 


of its giant 705 machines to | 
Standard in Baton Rouge, La. Soh 
will get the second. Esso should 


the third, at Baywav, N. J 
fall And the fourth should rea 
Indiana Standard’s Whiting refiner 
by the end of the vear. Ten of th 
200 big machines that IBM h 
stalled, or has on order, are ticket 
for oil companies 


The industry will have a growing 
number of computer models to choose 
from. General Electric, a newcomer t 
the field of electronic data-prox 






vi vi Sohio will get one of the first 
giant electronic brains delivered to the oil industry 
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Rental on Sohio's big machine will 
be $36,000 a month. This is typical, 
since the large units usually rent for 
$30,000 to $40,000 a month, depend- 


ing on optional equipment. Purcha 
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Sohio started its computer work by 
collecting all available facts. And it 
set up an organization to handle the 
job. I l CTO t it actively int 
t} ymput ld. t ompanv had 
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been sending its top accounting and 
methods people on tours of computer 
installations. It had them attend con 
ferences and read pertinent literature 

Because Sohio management believed 
that electronic computation should b« 
available to all departments, it gave 
the job of setting up the program, in 
1952, to the methods and procedures 
department. This is headed by James 
Durham, whose assignment at that 
time was to study 
puter uses—from accounting and of 
fice tabulation to refinery operations 
ind research. Ralph Martin, Sohio’s 


controller, has been responsible fol 


il] possibk com 


the over-all program. 

l’o speed the work, Sohio, in 1953 
hired Norman Patton, a specialist in 
computer analysis, application, and 
coordination. He had been doing gov 
ernment work at the Lewis Flight Pro 
pulsion Laboratory in Cleveland 

At that time, Sohio had five of 
IBM's smaller 604 computers. Thes« 
were being used by the accounting 
department and to some extent by the 
manufacturing department. Patton's 
job was to coordinate all computer 
activity. He was to make all depart 
ment heads aware of the work that 
could be done on computers. He was 
to encourage the use of machines 
Sohio already had, and to broaden 
the possibilities for usage 

\bout that time, Sohio put in an 
order for a bigger IBM 650 magnetic 
drum data-processing machine. But 
the company did not mark time wait 
ing for delivery (in April last year 


Formal indoctrination of personnel 
was Sohio's next move. In April, 1954, 
the methods and procedures depart- 
ment started an eight-week course, 
two hours a week. The course was at 
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tended at first by 20 department head 
in the Cleveland home office. Later, it 
was repeated for men from Sohio 
ccounting and production § depart 
ments at Oklahoma Citv. Instructio1 
included the historv of omputing ma 
hines, the components of a compute 


| how it works, and a review of th 


computers then availabl 


\ second COUTSC explained general 
purpose card programming on th 
IBM 604. This was given to personnel 
in the manufacturing, sales, and a 


ounting departments 


"We did not rent the new IBM 
650 with the idea of saving money or 
cutting personnel,"’ says Sohic's com- 
puter specialist Norman Patton. "We 
felt the machine was our chance to 
learn electronic computation cheap- 


ly." In fact, Sohio ordered a 650 witl 
ut figuring out how much time or 
money would be save Xental is about 
54. i month 

Sohio started the new 650 on p 
essing all of the company’s pavre 
It chose this because pavroll was 

id highly mechanize ind the 
ch ingeover would be ea r there than 
in other operations. Previously, five 
maller machines had been used for 
the job 

Che actual dollar savings were not 


great. That was because the payroll 
department immediately broadened it 
ictivity to include a lot more informa 
tion on the payroll cards. This extra 
data was for the use of other depart 
ments, as well as for payroll itself 


But the time-saving in processing 
the company's entire payroll with the 
650 has been tremendous. It takes 
only 20°, of the machine's operating 
time (based on an eight-hour day) 
to handle the payroll. ‘The rest of its 








IN THE FUTURE sohio and 


other oil companies will see a parade 
of still more advanced computing and 
data-handling equipment. New ma- 
chines, and those already in use, can 
save millions of man-hours of routine 
work, They can tackle problems that 
have hundreds of variables. This will 
give oil managers the information 
needed for decisions considered 
hopelessly complex only a few years 
ago. And the companies laying the 
groundwork today will be the ones to 
capitalize on this vast future potential 
in electronics 





Tomorrow's Electronic Brainpower 


time is free for other accounting 
or technical computation. And _ the 
smaller machines have been freed to 
work on other projects. 

There was no cut in payroll per 
onnel. The increased work the 650 
14S allowed the pavroll department to 
do has held up the employment level. 


} 


To justify fully the new 650 com- 
puter, Sohio felt it had to make the 
machine do some jobs that couldn't 
have been handled before. One of 
these was increasing the speed and 
scope of mass-spectrometer samplings 
of dry gas at the refinery. 

“The saving in time on_ payroll 
processing was gratifying,” says Dur- 
ham. “But we would have had to get 
the payroll out anyway.” His men 
ranged through various departments 
nd came up with many jobs that 
but which, because of 
their complexity, had never been 
ttempted. 

lor many vears, Sohio had been 
taking mass-spectrometer samplings of 
gas at its Cleveland No. 1 refinery. Six 

seven readings were taken each 
morning and run through the spec 
trometer. The readings were then 
computed out on an attached com 
puting device. Disadvantages of this 
method: It took most of the dav to 
ect final results. The results gave only 
the mol percentage in terms of 
the number of molecules And the 
results covered only the 10 most appar 


ne? de d doing- 


ent elements. 

Sohio speeded the process somewhat 
by pushing the mass-spectrometer 
readings through the IBM 604s. But 
even then the computation took a half 
hour for each sampling. And, as_ be 
fore, no evaluation (outside of manual 
computation) was being made of 
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sé 


. . . delay in installing 


electronic computers is no 


7 


longer wise . . . 


STORY starts on p. 24 


molecular weights, Btu values, and 
other factors 

lhen Sohio put the 650 to work on 
the problem Now, 20 to 30 readings 
ire taken each morning. These read 
ings are sent by messenger from the 
company’s product and development 
labs by midmorning. At 11:30 a.m 
the computations are made on_ the 
650, in a total time or all 20 to 30 
readings—of about 17 seconds. And 
the computations now include mol 
liquid percent of composition, gross 
Btu per cu. ft., b/d per 1,000 cu. ft 
of component temperature, 
ind critical pressure. The results are 
mimeographed | returned by mes 
senger to the | | p.m Ol 
phoned over if ne« | sooner 

This .\ sten 2) onl idds speed 
ind permits more complex work, it 
ilso eliminates duplication of work in 
the lab. Under the old stem, techni 
cians in different parts of the same 
building might have needed the mole 
cular weight of a ecific trace ele 
ment. Formerly both would have 
spent hours with pencil and slide rule, 
making independent calculations. Now 
ill they do is consult the mimeo 
graphed sheet 


Another ''new'’ job done by the 
650 is quick reporting of Sohio's 
profit per product. This lets the sales 
research department keep on top of 
profit trends. 

Sohio markets ab 000 differ 
ent products through nine sales chan 
nels (retail listributor, industrial, 
farm, et he time involved in fig 
uring the profit to Sohio for each of 
the 5,000 products had been a pro 
hibitive factor in the past. The cal 
culation would ha taken months 

But on the 650, Sohio can run a 
profit-per-product breakdown on_ all 
5,000 products, through the nine sales 


channels, in less than eight hour 


The machine also helps out in emer- 
gencies. Late last year it prevented 
a serious delay in Sohio's first petro- 
chemical deliveries. When the am 
monia unit at Sohio’s new petrochem 
ical plant at Lima, Ohio, was put on 
stream, it was found that the vessel 
could not operate at design capacity 
[he temperature at capacity was ex 
ceeding safety limit 

But the company had used its 650 
for computation work on the vessel 
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I'he basic factors were still lodged in get will be the mathematical simula- 
the machine’s memory. Sohio’s engi tion of all processes at Sohio's refin- 
neers had only to substitute new vari eries in Cleveland, Toledo, and Lima, 
ibles. And by the first night, they had Ohio, and in Latonia, Ky. The com 


xacth how 


t t 


the answer to a problem that might pany wants to « 
have taken weeks to solve 
The 650 has handled many other 
jobs. It has figured payroll expensé 
distribution by company and depart 
ment. It has checked gasoline short 


ennerys 
eason to 
distillate, 


iwes and overages at service stations 
It has analyzed what characteristics t tl turing 
the ideal station operator should have I 1 duct can be 


depart 
exp ( rtain charge and 
Even before the delivery of the ay aa ool ~ enlieueen 
650, Sohio management had appoint- nditions are in each proc 
ed a five-man task force to study the on ie er 
advisability of getting a really big = “sas rn» 
electronic machine. alt ’ “oe ad aalaadl 
Members were four vice-president og » weal tenes 
ind Controller Martin. They invited ar Lem emeneth 
bids from all computer manufacturer SPR 6 Gale 
And thev chose IBM’s new 705 el a , hak i 
tronic data-processing machine 
I'he job that was the basis of Sohio 
figuring was that of bulk-sales account 
ing, which is a large part of the 
pany’s invoicing activity. The rent 
figure is only 30% of the sales account 
ing cost, so, theoretically, the machine 
can save up to three times its cost 


When the new giant brain arrives 
in June, it will be housed in an entire 
south wing floor of the Republic 
Building, adjacent to Sohio's main 
offices in Cleveland. 


705 2 te 
U5 ay ontrol boar« Even the computer manufacturers 
¢ will have a cont | 


themselves don't know all the possi- 


1 central processing unit, a power unit bilities of the big machines. In manu 
14 magnetic tape units with access ; ~ ue ee 
power units, and a large numbe1 

printer, card-punch, and card-readings 
units. The machine will have a « 
memory of 20,000 “words’ | O-digit 
numbers This compares with 

2,000 words available on the 65| 

new equipment will be staffed by six 
Sohioans, and probably three IBM 


engineers, on a full-time basis 


Outside the bulk-sales accounting 
job, the new computer's first big tar- 





A Machine Is Lost Without Its Master 


lor all their fantastic computing sk 
fault—they can’t think for themsel 


As the top computer specialist with 
ire moron machines. They'll do a very ¢ 
to do. But they can’t do vour thinking fi 


This puts a premium on men wit! 


} 


the new approaches to oil oper 
many cil companies are now h 
for this job 


[he computer specialist obse1 


limi 
1 iit 


see new concepts will be 
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Soe 
Another trainload of huge Pressure 
Vessels leaves Sun Ship's Chester plant. 
If you’re ever in the market for large high-pressure tanks—that’s a good 
time to think of Sun Ship. 


Construction of these giant tanks... whether for operating or for stor- 
age under pressure... whether for land or marine installation... has 
been an important part of Sun Ship’s work for the petroleum and chemical 


industries for many years. 


The trainload shown above, which includes tanks of 55,000-gallon and 
30,000-gallon capacities—used for storing L.P.G.—typifies Sun Ship's 
experience in building large tanks which must carry pressure. 


Shipments of these and of other huge vessels in carloads or trainloads is a 


familiar sight at the busy Chester plant. Fractionating towers, stills, cata- 
lytic cracking cases, reactors and other specialized equipment are turned 
out at Sun Ship's great and versatile plant on the Delaware, from which 
shipment can be made either by rail or by water. 


LO \ 


mn, Y - 


Stl 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 


(SINCE 1916) 
ON THE DELAWARE e¢ CHESTER, PA. 
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FROM INITIAL WORK on a 12-gal.-a-day pilot plant 


TO FINAL TESTING with a 3,000 b/d unit at Baltimore 


Esso Introduces Powerforming Process 


Esso Research & Engineering Co. 
last week formally announced its new 
fixed-bed catalytic reforming process, 
called Powerforming. In pilot plant 
operation the process has produced 
100-octane clear gasoline from heavy 
Arabian crude oil. 

Esso developed the cyclic fixed-bed 
process as a companion to its estab 
lished Fluid Hydroforming process in 
order to broaden its participation in 
the continually growing catalvtic re 
forming field. ‘The 
nouncement of the new process con 
firmed an earlier PETROLEUM WEEK 
report of this development (PW 
Feb.3'56,p22 

Three Powerformers are now in 
operation at refineries of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J. lhirteen 
definitely scheduled to be built bi 
Jersey Standard affiliates in the U. S 
and abroad, involving an estimated 
total investment of $60-million 

The largest unit now planned is to 
be built at Esso Standard Oil Co.'s 
Bayway refinery at Linden, N. J. This 
will be a 20,000 b/d unit. Others 
planned for early completion are an 
8,000 b/d unit at the Montreal re 
finery of Imperial Oil, Ltd., a 5,600 
b/d unit at the Bari (Italy) plant of 
Stanic Industria Petrolifera  (parth 
owned by Jersev), and a 1,000 b/d 
unit at the Trieste refinery of Esso 
Standard Italiana 

The three units now on stream are 
a 3,000 b/d Powerformer at Esso 
Standard’s Baltimore refinery, a 2,500 
b/d unit at Carter Oil Co.’s Billings 
(Mont. 2 


company S an 


others ir¢ 


refinery, and a 2,000 b/d 
unit at Imperial’s Edmonton (Alta 
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The unit at Baltimore wa 


} 


renner, 
the pilot-commercial test plant 
the Powerforming process 
Results of pilot plant o; 
show the Powerformer, using a 29 
research-octane feedstock 
heavy Arabian crude, produced a high 
vield (69 of C 
100 research octane, clear 


. 
based ni 


plus product of 


Such results compare favorably 
with recent operating reports of two 
other reforming processes operating 
on Middle East crudes. I licse crud 
containing a high percentage of pa 
iffins, are the most difficult to refo 
ind provide good tests for reformin 
techniques. Standard Oil Co 
imnounced last week that its 
forming process has produced 
plus product of 97-octane, res 
clear, from 40-octane naphtha 
derived from Kuwait crude. Previous! 
Universal Oil Products Co. announces 
1 Platformer of British Petroleum ¢ 
produced a 92-octanc 
product from Kuwait crud 


reseal h 


The new Esso Research process is 
one of several reforming processes 
that have been developed primarily 
for producing high-octane motor fuel. 
[hese processes, of which 13 hay 
been commercially developed, are the 
most versatile of all refining tech 
niques (PW—Aug.12 

The features of the Esso Research 
process are a new platinum catalyst and 


55,p24 


1 new catalyst-regenerating techniqu 
Esso Research describes its catalvst a 
containing “relatively small quantiti 
of platinum.” Five other reformins 
processes also use a platinum catalyst 


Esso Research says its new eda 

is quite similar to the Ultratorming 

process. || tt 1 plati 
' + Ty ' 


The Esso Powerforming process 
uses four, five, or six reactors, one of 
which serves as a “'swing'’ reactor to 
replace one of the primary reactors 
while it is being regenerated. 

Ihe fact that tl I 


; 


rate the cat 
carbon de 
fixed bed 


made re 
Wi bi idd 
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What’s New 


Pitt-Consol Chemical Co. has 
started construction of a plant at 
Newark, N. J., to produce cresylic 
acid from petroleum feedstocks, using 
a new process developed by the com- 
pany. 

The new facilities, expected to go 
on stream next October, are at the 
site of a coal-tar processing plant 
formerly owned by Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corp. and acquired by Pitt 
Consol last August. 

Pitt-Consol is a subsidiary of Pitts 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., the 
county’s largest coal producer. Its 
first entrv into the chemical field is 
significant in that the process is based 
on petroleum feedstocks derived from 
refinery waste gases 

Pitt-Consol does not plan to oper 
ate the plant entirely on petroleum 
feedstocks, however. Liquids produced 
from coal by the company’s new low 
temperature carbonization process are 
expected to be used for future ex 
panded production of 
and related intermediates. 


CTC svlic ac id 


A new plant to produce 7-million 
gal. of methanol annually will be 
built by Hercules Powder Co. at 
Louisiana, Mo. The $2-million plant 
will be adjacent to Hercules’ new 
multimillion-dollar pentaervthritol and 
formaldchyde plant, which will use a 
large part of the methanol 
production. Methanol is used to make 


innual 


formaldehyde, which is the principal 
raw material in the manufacture of 
pentaerythritol 

e 


Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., will 
add facilities at its Montreal East 
chemical plant to manufacture methy| 
ethyl ketone and secondary butyl 
alcohol. Butvlene, raw material for 
the new unit, will come from Shell's 
Montreal Fast refinery. Canada cur 
rently imports all supplies of thes« 
two products 

2 


A gas-from-oil unit, said to be the 
largest cyclic catalytic gas-making 
installation in the world, will be built 
for British Petroleum Co.'s Isle of 
Grain refinery, at Kent, Englind. The 
20-million cf/d plant will supplement 
existing supphes distributed through 
the Southeastern Gas Board’s grid 
svstem from Sittingburne, Kent, to 
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Guilform, Surrey. It will be built bi 
Power Gas Corp., Ltd., of Stockton 
on-Tees, and is expected to be in pro 


duction by the autumn of 1955 


Shell Chemical Corp. is building 
a new resin unit at its Houston plant 
to manufacture market-development 
quantities of new epoxy resins. Th 
unit will produce new developmental 
resins and curing agents for customers’ 
experimental use and for small con 
merical production. It will be 


April 


gin pro 


ducing in earls 
. 


A second major East Coast poly- 
ethylene plant was announced last 
week. Koppers Co. said it will build 
the plant at Woodbridge, N. J., usin 
the Phillips low-pressure process. Th 
ethylene raw the plant 


¢ 


material for 


will come from the ethylene plant 
being built by Esso Standard Oil Co. 
it its Linden (N. J.) refinery (PW 
l’eb 3'56,p2] 

” 


United Refining Co. resumed pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania bright stock 
and petrolatum last week at the 
Seneca branch of its Warren (Pa.) 
refinery, damaged by fire last Oct. 30 

P\W—Nov.4’55,p13 

Production is at approximately 70% 
of capacity, with full production to be 
resumed in about two weeks. Present 
bright-stock commitments amount to 
60 davs full production, 
officials said. 


( ompany 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. is 
starting a four-year expansion pro- 
gram at the Institute (W. Va.) syn- 
thetic rubber plant it is buying from 
the U. S. government. I inal approval 
of the sale is still pending. 

The modernization 
lide installation of refrigeration 
nits for making cold rubber, and 

equipment to convert the 
batch process to a continuous rubber 
making method 


program in 


present 


Biggest U.S. Refinery Sets New Records 


One of the reasons for the record re- 
finery runs in the U.S. in recent weeks is 
the peak throughput of the nation’s larg- 
Standard Oil Co.'s 

plant. The plant, 


est refinery, Esso 
Baton (La.) 


which has a rated capacity of 315,000 


Rouge 


b/d, set a new monthly record for U.S. 


refineries in January, processing an aver- 


age of 300,919 b/d. Then, on Feb, 10, 
the plant set a new one-day record, run- 
ning 321,159 bbl. The previous one-day 
record was set by the Baton Rouge refin- 
ery last June 25 when it processed 317,714 
bbl. To reach the new record, the No. 2 
pipe still, which had been idle since No- 
1953, had to be 


vember, reactivated. 
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Map illustrating some major interchanges betwee 
natural gas pipeline systems in indianc — Ohio 


e The Federal Power Commussion 





SOME 


The Federal Power Commission is 
pressing for a nationwide network of 
interconnected gas transmission lines 
that would enable gas to be shunted 
almost anywhere. But pipeliners aren't 
sure it can be done. 

Carl T. Kallina, chief of FPC’s Divi 
sion of Gas Certificates, savs the net 
work is already un 
Missi 
PETROLEUM 


reach d ! 


from the 

told 

~ Wwe VE 
I 


ct mn 


get help easily and quickh 


one compan troubk 


it can 


cause of the interchanges that are now 


in place see map fol exampk , the 


transmission COmpanics in 
round or pick up mutual customers.’ 
\ full-scale gas grid, as en 


in several 


Wap gas 
isioned 
government circles, would 


give gas the flexibility of movement 


now pos ible with boxcars telephon 


calls, 


One of the big reasons FPC pro- 
motes gas interchanges is that they 
have already proved valuable in 
emergencies. 

I'wo vears ago, sa\ 


ind electric powel! 


Kallina, the na 
tion’s capital might have experienced 
1 gas famine. A breakdown occurred 
in the trunkline of Atlantic Seaboard 
Corp., which supplies the gas utility 
that serves Washington. Atlantic was 
able to without in 
terruption, however, because it has a 
link-up with Pipe 
Line Co., 


continue service 
l'ranscontinental 


where the two lines run 
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SWAPPING now occurs along gas lines, but owners differ when asked 


Will Gas ‘Grid’ 


Grow ? 


parallel about 15 miles out 
politan Washington 

Such emergency swaps hav 
curred elsewhere in the countr 
ibling business and industrial ¢ 
nities to work unaware through pe 
ras lines were sl 


~ 


when primary 
supplies, or out of 
point 


FPC also likes interchanges for 
their economic advantages. | 
the commission demands that 
new line be able to “‘st 
that it be able t 
cnough reserves and custom 
fy construction—before a 
given. But FPC encourage 
times insists upon—interch 
most of existing 
United Ga 


getting permission 


pose €| 


its own’ 


make the 

hus, Pip 
before 
line, had to agree to carr 
( irthage, lex to 


lexas for 


poimts 
Iennessee Ga 
sion Co ind for othe 
is well 

Another example of int 
is the 
Gas 
l'exas Eastern 
both of 
fields. ‘Vexas Gas ‘Transmission 
markets are m QOhio and 
Texas Eastern’s terminu th 
ern seaboard. 


economy rangement 


l'exas I'ransmission Corp 
['ransmission ¢ 


which tap Gulf ¢ 


Texas Eastern has 


capacity than it has gas supplic 


more pip 


impose 
cluding interchange provisions. 


but 

indle_ the 

Texas Gas 

to ‘Texas 

n buys back 

use both 
Pas the 

vestment, 


benefits 


A third reason for FPC's interest 
in gas-grid growth is to promote 
optimum use of natural resources. 

\ ‘ & er mn abil 


The commission is so serious about 
interchanges that it once asked Con- 
gress for authority to make them 
mandatory. | ] vh 
PC 
NX 


Congress didn't oblige. But in 


weighing applications for new lines 
FPC has—and uses—the authority to 


appropriate conditions,’ in- 


; 


| } 


link-uy 

vas Co. It 

ibility of 

TCSCTy¢ 

line between 
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Colorado Interstate and Pacific North 
west Pipe Line Co. 

Midwestern would rely on conne¢ 
tions with its parent, ‘Tennessee Gas 
[ransmission Co., and with a_ pro 
posed Canadian trunk, ‘Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines, Ltd. Midwestern’s appli 
“interconnect 
indirectly, with 


United 


cation also savs it can 
either 
every major pipeline in the 
States.” 


directly or 


Most gas pipeliners agree with 
FPC on the feasibility of a gas-gath- 
ering network, ’ PETROLEUM WEEK 
urvey reveals. Some sav ratabl 
taking, as in Louisiana and in some 
push develop 


Vexas fields, will help 


ment of such a svstem. 


But many feel there'll never be a 
mainline distributing network. Tech- 
nical problems alone, they say, pre- 
sent too big an obstacle. 

Among the problems they cit 

e Present interchange points ar 
between “compatible” lines. ‘Thi 
means that the lines carry gas unde 
W here 
have to raise or lower pressure in ordet 
trading might 


unilar pressure a line would 


to use gas from another, 


be neither phvsically nor economicalh 


practical 
e The fact that pipelines car 


ditterent tvpes of gas—with different 


Btu ratings—also hampers interchang« 


onsidecrations. Furnaces, ranges, and 


other consumer gas outlets are geared 
to the type of gas they receive nol 
mally. “Emergency” gas of a different 
tvpe might not only raise hob with 
these outlets, but it might run afoul 
of legal specifications in that area 


There are also political drawbacks 
to network development: 

e Now that the Harris-Pulbright 
bill has been vetoed, say some com 
panics, all pipeliners will be guarding 
their supplies jealoush 


e Nass 


feel, could eventually leac 


interconnections, othe 
COMPA ie .) 
government imterference to 
in Washington turning thi 


to more 
somebod 


ilves 


And as for developing a network 
to meet “emergencies,'’ most pipe- 
liners say the most common emer- 
gency is when supplies dwindle in 
peak-load periods. And then they're 
nearly all in the same fix—intercon- 
nections or not. 

“We had a breakdown once in mid 
winter,” savs one 
spokesman. “We didn’t even bother 
to ask for help from other lines that 
we're connected with. We knew no 


pipeline company 


body else had any spare supplies. W<« 
didn’t go out of business. We had 
some storage—and a fast repair crew 
But vou can see that if we didn’t ex 
pect help in a_ breakdown, we sur 
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wouldn't expect it if we 
running low on gas.” 

Other companies acknowledge ha 
ing received or having given “‘emet 
FCTIC' iid lh pe ih load PpCri1o¢ 


they feel this was mostly lucl 
r¢ ult ot 


stemati pl inning 


There will be more interconnections 
coming—for reasons of operating 
economy—but these won't add up 
to a distributing network, most 


} 


transporters conclude 


What’ 


A Busy Week 
In Tanker Building 


The Maritime Administration is 
about to order construction of a new- 
type high-speed tanker suitable either 
for peacetime commerce or for war- 


time mass production. 
hight hip 


American shipyards will build three 
of the 15 new tankers just ordered by 
Stavros S. Niarchos, Greek ship- 
owner. Ihe remainin ) 1. pl tiv 


vill be 


OMMNC!I 
ountrs 2 OU 
Bethl 


Tr 


The "Cities Service Baltimore,"' a 
supertanker launched this week, will 
carry up to 18 kinds of oils and gaso- 


lines at one time. [he 66] long, 


273,175-bbl. carrier | 


New 


\s one spokesman puts it, “We're 
just not like the railroads, the tel 
phone companies, or the electric util 
itics. We put up a line between point 
of diminishing supply and mounting 
demand. ‘There are no fixed, long-term 
operations possible. We have to hustle 
to keep our own systems working 
right. We can cooperate to some de 
grec—and we do. But getting ever 
body together all of the time, all ove 


he country, scems impossible 


IN TRANSPORTATION 


the Sparrows Point (Md vard of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. It’s the first 
upertanker built under the Maritim« 
\dministration’s “‘trade-in-and-build 
vram. The new vessel, and two 
ships being built for Cities Ser 
will replace seven ‘I’-2 tanker 

itics Service fleet 


Railroad freight rates went up 6°, 
this week, under an order issued last 
ek bv the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘The hike affects ship 
t of crude oil and produc ts PW 


| eb 3 56, p10 


Three oil companies will build a 
20-in. pipeline to link principal crude 
carriers in the Chicago area to the 
eastward-flowing Buckeye Pipe Line 
system. he plan was announced last 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co 
Pure Oil Co., 
Co. The new line, 


weck by 
and Sinclair Pipe Linc 
to bk operated b 
Fecumsch Pipe Line Co., will) run 
from East Chicago, Ind., to Cvgnet 
Ohio. ‘The Buckeve line, which run 
to New York, will continue servi 
from Griffith, Ind., to Lima, Ohio 


Imperial Oil Ltd. will increase 
capacity of its Sarnia-Toronto prod- 
ucts pipeline by a third. Imperial sai 
last week it plans a 3S-mi. loop of 
12-in. line, running parallel from 
Waterdown, Ont., to the compan 
new North ‘Toronto terminal. Th 
loop, plus additional pumping equiy 
ment at the Sarmia refinery, will boost 
the line’s capacity by 21,000 b/d, te 
more than 76,000 b/d. Cost will be 
bout S$] 


lc tc d by 


s-nilhon. It will be com 
next September 
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DEPT / Marketing 


To Fight California Price Wars 


A policing campaign aimed at 


strengthening the marketing position 
of independent refiners was an- 
nounced last week by the Independ- 
ent Refiners Assn. of California, Inc. 
George T. Goggin, recently elected 
president of the reactivated group 
spelled out the IRA’s objectives in 
talk before the Los Angeles Petroleum 
Press Club. He reported that th 
market-policing 
form of a resolution which would b 


program Was 1 th 


considered by the full membership at 
Seventeen of the 
refiners are 


its next meeting 
state’s 18 
members of the 
ISth is expected to join soon 

James H 


ind general manager, told 


independent 
issociation, and the 


Lewis, executive vice 
president 
the group that there is a basic differ 
ence between the present reorganized 
group and its predecessor. He ex 
plained that formerly some companies 
that were marketers exclusively were 
members, whereas present member 
ship includes only companies that 


operate refineries 


As one of its prime objectives in the 
clean-up drive, IRA is going to try 
to end the frequent, and destructive, 

rice wars that have shaken the mar- 
[et during the past two years. 

Goggin, who is executive vice-presi 
dent of Douglas Oil Co. of California, 
told the Press Club that the pricc 
wars “‘have caused severe and unnatural 
fluctuations in the market.’ He adds 

“There have been numerous in 
vestigations of the situation by com 
mittees of the House and Senate. W<« 
intend to cooperate with the aims and 
policies of these committees and with 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
now regards voluntary price allowances 
granted to gasoline dealers to permit 
them to meet competition as a viola 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act” 

PW—Mar.2’56,p26 

“In addition,” Goggin said, “the 
issociation intends to appoint a com 
mittee to investigate any and all in 
stances of illegal trade practices, in 
cluding local price discrimination, 
sales at less than cost, secret rebates, 
allowances, Commissions or unearned 
discounts, and any other practices in 
violation of the Robinson-Patman or 
state Unfair Practice Act.” 


IRA also will try to secure a larger 
share of military petroleum pur- 
chases. The association already has 
taken some steps along this line. 

Lewis reported that Col. John I 
King has been retained as a Wash 
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ington representative for IRA. “King’s 
first job,” he continued, “was to mov 
into the Office of Defense Mobiliza 
tion and get off someone’s desk 
directive which should have gone into 
effect Jan. 14.” 

This directive provides that a pro 
portionate share of the government 
petroleum needs should be allocat 
to small businesses in the oil industn 

Lewis said IRA also would attempt 
to show that the independent refin 
in California could supply about 
of the militarv’s jet-fuel needs in th 
irea (including Arizona). He said 
dependents received only 6% of 
last jet-fuel purchases by the Arm 
Forces Petroleum Purchasing Aget 

Lewis, former president of Suns 
Oil Co., said that independent 
hners cannot compete on a stra 
price basis with the majors in 
bidding. He noted that bids by 
dependent refiners at the last in 
tion ranged from 10.45¢ per gal 


his compared 
from Y9¢ 


the major 
wae produc 
to how i profit 


ery operations 


The association also will try to 
help independent refiners get ‘the 
right kind of crude at the right 
price. 

et been 

this problem 
independent 
California 
ind 


BP Tests Oils. Fuels. in Sweden 


portion of a survey conducted by British 


Better fuels and lubes for the world’s 
retail markets will result from this test of 
cold-weather performance by British 
Petroleum Co. technicians in Sweden. Ob- 
ject of the tests was to learn more about 
the effects of temperature on volatility, 
particularly in the range from 32F to 

-10F. Twelve cars, representing various 
car-manufacturing countries, were used in 
the road tests. The study was the final 


Petroleum’s Sunbury research establish- 
ment. Other tests, carried out in the 
Sahara Desert, showed a one-to-one ratio 
between the increase in air and fuel- 
system temperatures—that is, if the air 
temperature increased by one degree, so 
did _ the 
Swedish tests showed this ratio tends to 


fuel-system temperature. The 
decrease at temperatures below 32F. 
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What's New 
IN MARKETING 


Tresler Oil Co., Ohio's largest inde- 
pendent marketer, is adding about 30 
more stations to its present 100 out- 
lets. This will put the company on a 
par with major suppliers in Cincinnati 
marketing operations. I resler distrib 
utes its line of gasoline, lubes, and 
BA items under the “Comet” trad 
mark 

l'resler acquired 258 of the new sta 
tions last week by buving Cincinnati 
Oil Works Co. in an estimated $] 
nillion deal. Cincinnati had been mat 
keting its gasoline under the “White 
Rose” trademark since ISSO. Jame 
Krumme, vice-president in charge of 
I'resler’s retail sales, told pre1rROLEUM 


WEEK that the complete ‘Tresler lin 
vill be mstalled in the new station 
Phe compan will market no mn 
items as a result of the merger 
build four 


The Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. 
of Massachusetts plans to appeal a 
recent Middlesex County Court de- 
cision which has dealt another blow 
to the state's minimum-dealer-margin 
law. Judge Joseph | Warner ruled 
that an Everett dealer didn’t violate 
the below-cost act in selling gasoh 
on oa ‘ ost of busines 
Ihe ( prescribe that the 

n that area is 

Phe margin law met with its first 
legal setback in December, just a few 
weeks after it was put into. effect 


P\W — De $5,p21 
. 


U.S. oil companies’ gasoline dis- 
counts to large commercial accounts 
are meagre compared to the write- 
offs given commercial accounts in 
Sweden. There, a 19° cut under r 
tail price to large consumers is com 
monplace, and some commercial dis 
counts are said to go as high as 30 
And the practice is gaining rather 
than diminishing 

Lhe reason for the big discounts is 
that gasoline demand in Sweden is 
rising at a slower rate than the demand 
for fuel oils Oil heat in homes has 
imcreased 1,600° since 1939 here 
fore Swedish companies must push 
gasoline sales—by discounts to big 
buvers—to keep their tanks clear, and 
to maintain the high refining rate 
necded for fuel oil However, both the 
public press and the trade journals 
have been growing critical of the ex 
tensive discounting. 
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CONSULTANTS, DESIGNERS, 
AND CONSTRUCTORS OF: 


Natural Gasoline and Liquefied Petroleum 
Plants — Desulfurization Plants — Compressor 
Stations — Solid and Liquid Dehydration 
Plants — Pipe Line Pump Stations — Recycling 
and Pressure Maintenance Plants—Petroleum 
Industry Process and Construction 


Since 1926... 
DRESSER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


706 South Boston P. O. Box 2518 Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 











Would you like us to acquaint your friends 
and associates with PETROLEUM WEEK? 
We will be pleased to send a complimentary copy of 
PETROLEUM WEEK to your friends and associates in the 
petroleum industry. Just list their names and addresses be- 


low, or if the space is insufficient send them along on your 
business letterhead. 
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The Market Place 


Prices compiled for PETROLEUM WEEK by Platt's OILGRAM Price Service 


All Prices as of March 5 


KEY PRICES—REFINED PRODUCTS 


r gal., except dollars per bbl. where $ is shown 


Western Hemisphere 


U. S. Gulf C oast, cargoes 
Gasoline, 97 oct prem 
Gasoline, 90 oct 
Kerosin« 

Heating oil, No. 2 
Gas oil, 48-52 dui 
Fuel oil, bunker “*¢ 

Caribbean, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/130 
Gasoline, 93 oct research prem 
Gasoline, 87 oct research reg 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating hy No. 2 
G iS oil, 52 d l 
Fuel aah Mts te 

New York Harbor, nll 
Gasoline, 89 oct 1 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. ¢ 

Okla.-Group 3, northern shpt, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct ( 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. 6 

Chicago, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct reg 
Heating oil, No 
Fuel oil, No. 6, high sulfur 

Los Angeles, al 
Gasoline, 84 oct reg 12-13.15 
Stove dist., PS 100 9.25-10.2 
Diesel fuel, PS 200 9-9.5 
Light fuel, PS 300 . $2.65 
Heavy fuel, PS 400 $2.10-2.15 

Natural Gasoline, Grade 26-70 
FOB Group 3 
FOB Breckenrids lex 

Penna Lubes 
Bright stock, 25 p.t 
200 vis. neutral 

Mid-Continent I os Tae Tulsa basis 
Bright stock, solvent 95 v.i 
Neutral, solvent, 200-210 vi 

Gulf Coast Lubes 
Bright stock, solvent, 9 
Neutral, solvent, 200 \ 


25 p.t 


Eastern Hemisphere 


Singapore, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/300 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosine 
Gas oil, 45 d.i. minimum 


Fuel oil, light 


34 / Key PRICES 


AROUND THE WORLD 


and National Petroleum News, McGraw-Hill Publications 


Bold face type indicates changes from previous week 


KEY PRICKS—CRUDE OI 


Western Hemispher 


United sre (at the well 
Mid-Cy t 
North Dake 
l'exa 
Gulf ¢ 
Gulf ¢ 
West ‘Tex 
West Tex 
West Tex 
East ‘Texa 
Mirando, 2 

Illinois Basin 

Penna. Grade 

California, Sig 

North Louisian 

W voming 

W vomins Z Z 

Canada (flat prices, at the well) 
Acheson-Stony Plain (Alt 1) ) 
Leduc W oodbend Alt 1) 1) 
Redwater (Alta.) D 
Daily-Mississippian (Ma 
Smiley-Viking (Sa 

Venezuela (Cargoes, re Hiting port designated) 
Cumarebo, +5-U-45 
San Joaquin, 4] 

Oficina, 35 , 
lia Juan 
Bachaquero, 
West 
Laguni 

La 
Different 

Differs 


Eastern Hemisphere 


Middle East, Persian Gulf (Cargoes, FOB lifting port) 
Arabian -36.9, R 
Ba rah, } i 
Iranian 
lranian, 
Iraq, 36 
Kuwait, 
Uatal } 
Middle E ast, Eastern bliaiineiainns mn 
Arabian, 36.0-36.9, Si 
[1 iq, 36.0- 3 lripol B 
Far East (C argoes, FOB Lutong, Sarawak) 
Seria Lig ht 


KEY ‘TANKER RATES 


U.S. Gulf-New Y¥ { SMC flat 

U. S. Gulf-New York, dirty (USMC —5°%) $2. 71 
NWI-USNH, dirty (USMC —7'/2%) $2.90 
NWI-UK /Continent, dirty (Scale +10°%) 35/9* 
Persian Gulf-UK /Cont., dirty. (Scale + 30°) 68/5* 
Persian Gulf-USNH, dirty.. (USMC —15°%>) $10.80 
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The 
Market 
Trend 


Sweden Has 
Gasoline 
Troubles 

Too: 





The Big Question: What's With Gasoline? 


The queasy period for gasoline is here. Product has suddenly loosened 
up. Refinery runs look high. And about the only thing that seems sure is 
that prices probably will get easier before they get strong. 


Scattered advances in Midwest and Mid-Continent quotations last 
week don’t hide the fact that gasoline, nationwide, looks easy, if not down- 
right soft. Along the Mississippi, there’s motor fuel for early sale all the 
way from Arkansas City, Ark., to East St. Louis, Ill. The West Coast is 
long. About seven cargoes can be lined up for prompt lifting at the Gulf. 
You can buy 98-octane premium in tanker loads at 0.25¢ off prices gen- 
erally quoted for 97. And when a refiner gets an offering from another 
refiner, his stock answer is, “Why don’t you cut your runs?” 


But a saving grace for oil markets is that products, once sold, are 
totally consumed in a short time. This means that any surplus—no matter 
how great—can be straightened out before too long by reduced refinery 
operations. Last week, Sinclair Refining Co. started the trend in this di- 
rection by cutting runs about 35,000 b/d, or 8% 


Sweden’s gasoline markets are rife with discounts. Some oil companies 
give as much as a 19% discount (off retail prices) to move large lots to 
big commercial consumers. Other discounts run as high as 30%. 


Usual way to give a discount is to set up a pump on the premises of an 
oe ~ --- -—=1] town (pop. 30,000) there are 20 such 
se plants in turn sell gasoline to their 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER CARD ices. 


Enter my new subscription for PETROLEUM WEEK and send me 


a bill for: 


who buy gasoline at “industrial” dis- 
to their service stations for free water, 
viping. But not for gasoline. 


[_] ! year for $3 [_] 2 years for $4 [] 3 years for $5 





but there’s some export interest. Two 
irope. A South American buyer wants 


cargoes of bunker “C” fuel for loading 
pened simultaneously in New York and 
ngs may not be too heavy against this 
1al suppliers still are not looking for new 


International oil companies are thinking of stipulating an hour of the day, 
as well as the date itself, when making future changes in prices for 
Middle East crudes. Latest change by French interests was made ef- 
fective at Midnight Greenwich time. (Texas prices usually change at 
7 a.m.) 


This could make a big cash difference to a buyer loading a vessel, for the 
price on the cargo usually takes effect the moment the tanker tenders 
to load. Midnight Greenwich time is approximately 2 a.m. at Sidon, 
Tripoli, and Banias, and 3 a.m. in the Persian Gulf. 
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The Market Place 


Prices compiled for PETROLEUM WEEK by Platt's OILGRAM Price Service 


All Prices as of March 5 


KEY PRICES—REFINED PRODUCTS 


¢ per gal., except dollars per bbl. where $ is shown 


Western Hemisphere 


U. S. Gulf Coast, cargoes 
Gasoline, 97 oct prem 
Gasoline, 90 oct reg 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No 
Gas oil, 48-52 dui 
Fuel oil, bunker “‘¢ 

Caribbean, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/1 
Gasoline, 93 oct research prem 
Gasoline, 87 oct research reg 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No 
(cas oil, tS 52 du 
Fuel oil, bunker “‘( 

New York Harbor, barges 
Gasoline, 89 oct reg 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No 
| uel oil, No 5 

Okla.-Group 3, northern shpt, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct. r 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. ¢ 

Chicago, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct reg 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. 6, high sulfu 

Los Angeles, rack 
Gasoline, 84 oct reg 
Stove dist., PS 100 
Diesel fuel, PS 200 
Light fuel, PS 300 
Heavy fuel, PS 400 

Natural Gasoline, Grade 26-70 
FOB Group 3 
FOB Breckenrid Lex 

Penna Lubes 
Bright stock, 25 p.t 
200 vis. neutral, 25 p.t 

Mid-Continent Lubes, ‘Tulsa basis 
Bright stock, solvent 95 v.i 
Neutral, solvent, 200-210 vis 

Gulf Coast Lubes 
Bright stock, 

Neutral, solvent 


Eastern Hemisphere 


Singapore, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade | 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosine 
Gas oil, 48 d.i. minimum 
Fuel oil, light 
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10.6-11.1 


9-8.5 


12-13.15 
9.25-10.2 
9-9.5 
$2.65 
$2.10-2.15 


AROUND THE WORLD 


and National Petroleum News, McGraw-Hill Publications 


Bold face type indicates changes from previous week 


KEY PRICKS—CRUDE Ol 


rentia 


Western Hemisphei 


United States (at the well) 
Mid-Continent 
North Dak rf 
l'exa 
Gulf ¢ 
Gulf ¢ 
West ‘Texa 
West ‘Tex 
West Tex 
East ‘Texa 
Mirando, 2 
Illinois Basin 
Penna. Grade 
California, Sigi 
North | ld 
W voming veel 
Wvomins Z Z 
Canada (flat prices, at the well) 
Acheson-Stony Plain (Alt 1) 
Leduc-W oodben« Alt 1) 1) 
Redwater Alta 1) 
Daily-Mississippian (M 
Smiley-Viking (Sask 
Venezuela (Cargoes, FOB lifting port designated) 
Cumareb« +> tT | 
San Joaquin, 41.0-4 
Oficina, 35 5.9 
lia Juana Medium 
Bachaqu l¢ ( 
West ‘Tarra, 40.0 
Lagunillas Heav 
Las Piedras, flat 
Different ' ; 
Diff. 
Eastern Hemisphere 


Middle East, Persian Gulf (Cargoes, FOB lifting port) 
Arabian, 36.0-3¢ R 
Ba rah, 2 
Iranian, 34.0 
lranian } 

Iraq, 0.4 
Kuwait M 
Qatar, 39.0 

Middle East, Eastern Mediterranean 
Arabian, 36.0-36.9, S 
Iraq, 36.0 [ripoli, Bar 

Far East (Cargoes, FOB Lutong, Sarawak) 
seria Light ] : 


KEY TANKER RATES 
Last pa 
U.S. Gulf-N Y USMC flat) $2.5 
U. S. Gulf-New York, dirty (USMC —5°%o) $2.71 
NWI-USNH, dirty (USMC —7'/2°%) $2.90 
NWI-UK /Continent, dirty (Scale +10°%) 35/9* 
Persian Gulf-UK/Cont., dirty. (Scale + 30°) 68/5* 
Persian Gulf-USNH, dirty. . (USMC —15°%o) $10.80 
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Market 
Trend 


Sweden Has 
Gasoline 
Troubles 

Too: 


Distillates: 





The Big Question: What's With Gasoline? 


The queasy period for gasoline is here. Product has suddenly loosened 
up. Refinery runs look high. And about the only thing that seems sure is 
that prices probably will get easier before they get strong. 


Scattered advances in Midwest and Mid-Continent quotations last 
week don’t hide the fact that gasoline, nationwide, looks easy, if not down- 
right soft. Along the Mississippi, there’s motor fuel for early sale all the 
way from Arkansas City, Ark., to East St. Louis, Ill. The West Coast is 
long. About seven cargoes can be lined up for prompt lifting at the Gulf. 
You can buy 98-octane premium in tanker loads at 0.25¢ off prices gen- 
erally quoted for 97. And when a refiner gets an offering from another 
refiner, his stock answer is, “Why don’t you cut your runs?” 


But a saving grace for oil markets is that products, once sold, are 
totally consumed in a short time. This means that any surplus—no matter 
how great—can be straightened out before too long by reduced refinery 
operations. Last week, Sinclair Refining Co. started the trend in this di- 
rection by cutting runs about 35,000 b/d, or 8%. 


Sweden’s gasoline markets are rife with discounts. Some oil companies 
give as much as a 19% discount (off retail prices) to move large lots to 
big commercial consumers. Other discounts run as high as 30%. 


Usual way to give a discount is to set up a pump on the premises of an 
industrial consumer. In one small town (pop. 30,000) there are 20 such 
factory pumps, and eight of these plants in turn sell gasoline to their 
employees at lower-than-retail prices. 


Dealers complain that motorists who buy gasoline at “industrial” dis- 
counts “have the nerve” to come to their service stations for free water, 
battery service, and windshield wiping. But not for gasoline. 


Domestic markets are dead quiet, but there’s some export interest. Two 
gas oil cargoes were sold to Europe. A South American buyer wants 
three more. 


Argentina is in the market for 19 cargoes of bunker “C” fuel for loading 
in May and June. Bids will be opened simultaneously in New York and 
Buenos Aires on Mar. 16. Offerings may not be too heavy against this 
requirement, for some international suppliers still are not looking for new 
heavy fuel accounts. 


International oil companies are thinking of stipulating an hour of the day, 
as well as the date itself, when making future changes in prices for 
Middle East crudes. Latest change by French interests was made ef- 
fective at Midnight Greenwich time. (Texas prices usually change at 
7 a.m.) 


This could make a big cash difference to a buyer loading a vessel, for the 
price on the cargo usually takes effect the moment the tanker tenders 
to load. Midnight Greenwich time is approximately 2 a.m. at Sidon, 
Tripoli, and Banias, and 3 a.m. in the Persian Gulf. 
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CLASSIFIED 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TOP REFINING EXECUTIVE 


If you already have a good top executive job in the refining in- 





dustry but want to further improve your future with a large 
fully-integrated mid-western oil company—this may be the most 


important advertisement you ever read! 


A proven ability to manage and operate a progressive and ag- 
gressive refining program including the manufacture of gasolines. 
lubricating oils and waxes is required . . . a technically trained 
man with considerable practical operating experience would be 


ideal... 


employees is essential. You and your family will enjoy living in 


abilities in personnel management of more than 1,500 


one of the most metropolitan cities in the south-west. 


I} you are this executive, between the ages of 45 and 50, interested 
in a vice-president’s status (you may be one now—and we hope 
so), a liberal stock option arrangement in a large fully-integrated 
company which is still growing, and a salary commensurate with 
abilities and production results—it will profit you to write today 
for appointment interview. 


e () 


P9495 PETROLEUM WEEK 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois Mt. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


G. W. GILLESPIE 








PIPE LINE ENGINEER Falls, O. M. Hudson 


Graduate engineer with 4-7 years pipe line experience J H. Ball 
for engineering department of major crude and prod- ' t 
ucts pipe line company. Lecation in Texas. Salary - - F H. Olson 


PROFESSIONAL | 
favics |e 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED RATE 
The advertising rate is $12.60 per inch for 
Equipment and Business Opportunity ad- 
vertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on re- 
quest. 
Employment opportunities — $14.80 per 


Tyler 
J. C. Smith, Jr 














, Williams 
Petroleum Service Management 


Company, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers and Geologists 


Research, Evaluations, Bank Loan Reports, In- 
vestigations, Reports for Underwriting Issues, 
Well Supervision, Property Management, Con- 
tract Leasing, Drilling Deal Recommendations, 
Purchase of Proven Oj! and Gas Properties 
Complete management and supervision, U.S.A.- 


Foreign Refinery Design, Construction and Man- 
agement. We handle al! of your operations on 
straight retainer and management fee basis, or 
participating and retainer bosis. 306 Commerce 
Building, Box 1992, Abilene, Texas. Phone 2-962/ 








JAMES P. O°DONNELL 
Engineers 
Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


Bowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 











inch, subject to Agency Commission. 
UNDISPLAYED RATE 

$1.50 a line. Minimum 3 lines. To figure 

advance payment count 5 average words 

as a line. (See J on Box Numbers.) 

POSITION WANTED. Undisplayed rate is 

one half of above rate, payable in ad- 

vance. 

PROPOSALS, $1.50 a line an insertion. 

INFORMATION 

BOX NUMBERS count one additional line 

in undisplayed ads. 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS accepted !0 days 

prior to issue date. 
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R. G. HILTZ, Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co., has been elected president of 
the Petroleum Engineers’ Club. Other 
new officers are Leroy Gideon, 
Rowan. Drilling Co., executive vice 
president; John G. Richards, Ft 


Worth National Bank, first vice 
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American Petroleum Institute 3rd cover 
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Percentage Depletion: A Proven Tool 


ORE REASON why Congress shouldn't tam- 
M pel with the 27.5' depletion allowance 
is pro\y ided by the estimate that places proved 
Middle East crude oil reserves, conservatively 
at 230-billion bbl 

This is nearly seven times known U.S. re 
serves! Actually, the disparity probably 1s 
even greater than that—and bound to grow 
more so. There isn’t anybody who doesn't 
think that the drill bit is still far from expos 
ing the full potential of Middle East oil. 

The significance to our own country of this 
accelerating shift in the balance of reserves 
from West to East ts plain to see. It serves to 
underscore dramatically a great need—the 
need to make sure that every possible encow 
agement is given the domestic industry to 
press on with vigor its costly efforts to find 
more oil at home. Only if this is done can we 
hope to avoid—o1 long postpone becoming 
some day utterly dependent on foreign oil. 


HIS IS NOT TO ARGUE against foreign oil 

Ihe U.S. has a tremendous interest in 
that, too. And it’s growing bigger—which is 
why it’s good for the country to have more 
and more Americans, many independents 
among them, becoming active abroad 

he point is, rather, to emphasize a simple 
fact: that the surest way for us to become a 
“have not” nation in oil is to remove the 
incentives that now impel the domestic oil 
industry, despite lengthening odds and soar- 
ing costs, to intensify its search for more 


crude reserves 


MEASURE of the size of the task that faces 
A the domestic industry was afforded by 
PETROLEUM Week on February 24, in the page 
of Petroleum Comments by W. M. Jablonski. 


\s pointed out there, the U.S. will be con 
suming about 40-billion bbl. of oil during 
the next 10 years. That's a total of one-third 
greater than existing proved crude oil re 
serves in this country. And it means that in 
just these next 10 years, U.S. oil men have to 
find in the U.S. something like 48-billion bbl 
of crude petroleum! That's after making 
allowances tol the 


will be needed 


idditional reserves that 


to sustain reserves in then 


present ratio to productior ind after allow 


ing also for increased imports 1n line with the 


erowth in demand 
If this doesn't press the sceptics then let 

them consider that 48-billior 

ae 


DDL. that 


bbl. is a sum 


greater by |7-billion sum of all 
the crude oil tound in thi intry in the 
preceding 10 years. Stated th way, It 
means having to find 4.8-billior mnually 


against only 3.1-billion bbl 


MONGRESSMEN AND O1 
A ories all they \“\ | 


can label the de) illowan orab 


k tax the 
libs rals 


And they can say lid \ in The 
New Republic ma ine recently—that all 
the allowance does is €1 rave oil men LO 
open up new fields so as to burn up the na 
tion's birthright as fast as possible rather than 
to husband it against some future day of 
Armageddon 

But regardless of all this talk, the basic fact 
remains that nothing succeeds like SUCCESS 
And it is a fact that the depletion allowance 


does encourag explo iwion and il es resul 
oil fields 


Measured against the national need, this is 


in the opening of new 


no time to be te mpting the fates by monkey 
ing with the oil-getting tool that percentage 
depletion has proven 1LS¢ lf to he 
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Whose Job Is It? 


that the 





Whose job is it | i] business has a better 
blic? Is it just the job 


understanding at the I ands of the public 
of the American Petroleum Institut and its committees? 
Is it just the job of the company executive who may be a 

not be but who has an 


heavy stockholder who may 


interest in keeping a good jol 
No. the responsibility goes lar deeper than that. It goes 
to every individual who works 1n the oil business whether 
he works out in the oil f elds. in a refinery, on a pipe line or 
works at a pump ina filling statior 
is to stay in the oil business then he had better 


If he intends 
r he can t 
it the hands ¢ 


table as is the t 


help the oil industry get and main- 
f the public. His job is likely 


eputation of his industry 


do everything 
tain a good name ; 


to be just about a 
‘ne employed in the oil industry help 


How cal 











it to Sec r m I good name 
Th i Ww t tt Ca 
di | If | of your operations as an oil 
man i h the | so that the public will feel 
that n to do business with.” 
e| makine a statement about the oil 
rmation tells you 1s ut 
It that. If tt veral million empl 
f tl he U.S t these two tl 
be expected ft 
ampaig! 
\ ‘ of our public 
t week in the 
.66 ’ t 


\au kK. duckie 7 
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Current Outlook Section * 43 


This editorial, of vital i 


Mportance t ; 
the January, 1956 issue of W © all oil men and women, appeared in 


AM 
fe] @) West 50th Street, New York 20 New York 
; 

















Helping Another Oil Refiner Grow 


—with Fewest Growing Pains 


In building a major petroleum refinery, the main 
problem is to minimize the time the multi-million 
dollar investment is non-productive. In the case 
of M. W. Kellogg’s engineering and construction 
responsibility for Canadian Petrofina’s first 
refinery, near Montreal—which included seven 
of the nine process units, dock construction, 
administration buildings, tankage, boiler house, 
and complete terminal facilities—there were 
many time hazards. Complicated further by a 
severe winter climate, and by shortages of steel 
—solved through Kellogg’s overseas resources, 
this important project was a challenge well met 
by The M. W. Kellogg Company and The Cana- 
dian Kellogg Company Limited. 

Designed to produce the maximum yield of 
high quality gasoline from each barrel of crude, 
and provide a high octane potential greater than 
any other Canadian refinery at present, the job 


called for maximum coordination of engineer- 
ing, procurement, and construction schedules. 
For example, in four months almost four million 
dollars worth of materials and tools were on the 
site, and 1200 artisans were at work—under the 
direction of just one resident manager. 

With construction started in the Spring, Cana- 
dian Petrofina’s marketing facilities were in 
use well ahead of the St. Lawrence freeze-up, 
and all other facilities were in operation on 
schedule. We welcome the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the Kellogg organization’s ability to 
assume responsibility for major refinery proj- 
ects anywhere in the world and complete them 
in record time. 
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